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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Miss STRICKLAND’S SCOTTISH QUEENS. 


ves of the Queens of Scotland, fe. By 
Tis S stzscklnnd. Vol. I. Blackwoods. 
Tar popularity of the author's Queens of 
England would have sufficiently justified a 
sequel like this, had there been nothing be- 
ond a mere extended unity of historical plan 
to suggest it; but the subject itself is so 
‘redolent’ of interesting matter, that it must 
at once succeed to all the attractions of its 
recursor. To us one great merit of these 
Fiographies, after passing the very earliest 
where learned antiquarian research and an 
experience in ancient documentary writings 
were peculiarly re uired, (and Miss Strickland 
displayed much ability even on this erudite 
me dificult portion of her task)—one great 
merit of the work was, that it was distilled 
through the woman-mind and performed by 
the female hand. We thus avoided gross- 
nesses against which masculine taste could 
hardly have been guarded enough, and had a 
publication as fit as possible for the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of England to read. 
And this consideration is forcibly illustrated 
in the very first Memoir of the volume before 
us—the life of Margaret Tudor, the Queen 
of James IV, daughter of Henry VII, and 
sister of Henry VIII. She was a jolly dame 
of her blood, kith, and kin; and had, or would 
have had, about as many husbands as her 
brother had wives! Altogether she presented 
a ‘delicate investigation ’ for her biographer ; 
and Miss Strickland has acquitted herself 
admirably of her office. In the chastest 
colouring, consistent with truth, she has 
painted the royal Carline, with her political 
and amative intrigues, her selfishness, be- 
trayals of confidence, and divorcings. Every- 
thing coarse is softened and avoided; and it 
israther by induction than by direct state- 
ment that we are enabled to see Margaret 
Tudor in her native light. Take her for all 
in all she was an unamiable and bad specimen 
of her sex; a royal Animal, of a warm tem- 
perament, cunning, deceitful, and avaricious. 
But what was to be expected? Her edu- 
cation was neglected, she was married at the 
premature age of fourteen, she was left a 
young widow ten years later, and in a position 
to wage an everlasting conflict with the rude 
feudal lords of Scotland for the tutelage of 
the infant king her son, and the regnancy of 
the country; and, afterwards, even with her 
son himself, when he attained the age for as- 
suming the sovereignty. A strong self-will 
seems to have been almost the only useful 
ality she possessed for bearing the brunt of 
these struggles ; and it is strange to say that 
her female charms, passions, and amours, 
hel her not a little amid the distractions 
of these times. Her coquetry, or whatever it 
might be, with the Regent Albany, at any 
rate, stood her in good stead; and she received 
considerable external support as the reward 
communicating the secret councils and pur- 
Zularged 264.) 





poses of the kingdom to her brother Henry, 
Wolsey, and Lord Dacre, the stalwart keeper 
of the English borders. Her sins were un- 
happily visited upon her descendants, and 
much of the Stuart woes may be traced to 
the seeds sown by Margaret Tudor. 

We have noticed that she was ill educated. 
so ill that she never could spell even common 
words; and the following is a sample of her 
epistolary correspondence near the close of 
her career:— 

“* Gyff ve fynd the sayd Byschope of Saynt Tan- 
droz be ony vay to be trw tyll owz, ve had lever 
hav hym, bot as zet I can not parsaff it. Ther for, 
vee man doo as ve fynd beast for owz, trostyng that 
the Kyng’s Grace, my brethar, vyl suple owz, and 
not lat owz vant.”* 

At a later period we find this striking 
picture of her treachery and amatory pro- 
pensities. To Henry Ray, a confidential 
pursuivant sent to her from London, and 
whom she received in disguise in her private 
gallery in Holyrood Palace, she declared:— 

«*«There shall be nothing done in this realm,’ 
said the Queen, ‘but the King my brother, and my 
lord of Norfolk, shall have knowledge of it. The 
Lords and all the commonalty of Scotland do sus- 
pect that ye will make war against them; and if 
it be so, let my lord of Norfolk make sure of the 
Commons.’ 

‘Margaret meant the common people of Eng- 
land. The destitute poor among them, in their 
extreme agony at the deprivation of support by the 
monasteries, without other aid being provided, had 
lately risen in the rebellion called the ‘ Pilgrimage 
of Grace,’ and were now daily sending invitations 
to the King of Scotland for assistance. The Ber- 
wick pursuivant rejoined, ‘Hath your Grace any 
suspect that they are not sure enough?’ 

‘“** Nay,’ answered Queen Margaret; ‘but I 
pray you show this unto him—and also, if ye in- 
tend war, say, that I pray my lord of Norfolk that 
he make no war until I and Harry Stuart be 
divorced. For if the war should be before the said 
divorce were made, the Lords of Scotland will 
suffer him to have my living.’ There came Queen 
Margaret to her usual conclusion of self-seeking ; 
war was to be made to square with her own plea- 
sure and inclinations. 

‘* Margaret received no answer until the middle 
of May, when a despatch arrived from Cromwell, 
full of general assurances of how earnestly ‘the 
King, her brother, had travailled for her contenta- 
tion in the solicitation of her honourable causes.’ 
The wily minister mentions not the divorce, but 
presses her for intelligence from Scotland, and sends 
her a present ‘of cramp-rings,’ as his respectable 
master had lately consecrated a batch of those 
useful and valuable articles. Taking artful ad- 
vantage of Margaret’s grumbling invectives against 
her son, Henry VIII. had provokingly sent Ralph 





* “She learned to write in her childhood, or rather to 
trace certain square-looking marks, which would resemble 
some of the Oriental characters if they had more regularity. 
Her orthography was guided solely by the sounds she uttered; 
and these prove that the persons who formed her pronun- 
ciation placed strong aspirations betore all the vowels. She 
played on the lute, and danced actively. Her performance 
of a quick lively dance, with her brother Henry as a partner, 
at the festival of her brother Arthur’s marriage with Katha- 
rine of Arragon, was admired by the whole court.”—Dancing 
seems to have been almost a mania in those days. Every 
party danced away, on every occasion, after their early 
suppers, before going to bed.—Eb. L. G. 
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Sadler on a mission to him when the highly-favoured 
guest and son-in-law of Francis I. The errand of 
Sadler was to remonstrate with the King of Scot- 
land on the great cruelty of treating his mother so 
very ill that she was forced, by piteous bewailings, 
to awaken her brother’s compassion in her favour, 
How infinitely exasperated James V. must have 
been may be considered, when the ill-treatment 
consisted only of his disapprobation of his mother, 
then in her forty-eighth year, divorcing her third 
husband to marry a fourth—out of these four 
husbands three being then alive! According to 
Queen Margaret’s plea concerning James IV., the 
whole four might be considered in existence on the 
best authority !” 

Well might Miss Strickland remark else- 
where:— 

‘The royal family of Tudor was not a nest from 
whith doves ever sprang. It is true that Margaret 
Tudor became the mother of the line which, suc- 
ceeding to the Britannic empire, peaceably effected 
by right the good that might could never accom- 
plish. Yet Margaret’s personal conduct brought 
no elements of peace ; and while she ruled as Queen 
Regent of the north, her character reflected, as in 
a dim and turbid mirror, a family resemblance of 
the caprices and passions of her powerful brother 
Henry VIII., the sovereign of the south.” 

But to historical events. On the 24th of 
January, 1502-3, Margaret was affianced to 
James with much ceremony at the Royal 
Palace of Richmond, there being found no 
impediment that the king was at that very 
time married to Margaret Drummond, of the 
noble family of Perth, so cruelly and myste- 
riously murdered with her two sisters, Lady 
Fleming and Sybella, in Drummond Castle.* 
This, by. thomsoever perpetrated, removing 
all hindrances, Margaret Tudor set out in 
creat state from Richmond Palace on the 
16th of June, 1503, on her journey to Edin- 
burgh, to be fully married to her royal bride- 
groom, who was about eighteen years her 
senior, a splendid specimen of chivalry and 
manhood at the age of thirty-one. The 
account of her pompous cavalcade, receptions 
and entertainments, all along the tedious way, 
is a most curious reflex of the manners of the 
age, and forms a remarkable contrast to the 
railroad transits of our Queen Victoria, with 
all the railway directors’ homage, arches of 
flowers, and popular applause. In the elder 
period we have such particulars as follow:— 

“‘The Queen of Scotland, when all adieus were 
made, set out from Colleweston ‘in fair order and 
array.’ She was attired in a rich riding-dress, and 
was mounted on a beautiful white pony or palfrey. 
Just before her rode Sir David Owen, very splen- 
didly dressed. The Queen had an equestrian bishop 
at either hand, the place of honour being given to 
the Bishop of Murray, to whose care she was espe~ 
cially consigned, he being the appointed envoy of 
her royal lord. On her left hand rode Nix, Bighop 
of Norwich, whose name has an evil notoriety jn 
history, on account of his cruelties in after life to 
the Reformers of his diocese. 

“Three footmen always walked close to the 
Queen’s palfrey, ‘very honestly appointed,’ with 

* Vide Mr. Henry Drummond's magnificent ‘ History of 
Noble British Families,’ reviewed in Literary Ganette, 
Nos. 1687-88, 
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portcullises embroidered on their jackets. Queen 
Margaret was followed by a gentleman mounted, 
leading in his hand a palfrey ‘ very richly dight.’ 
This cavalier was Sir Thomas Wortley, recently 
appointed her Master of the Horse. Next came a 
rich litter, borne between two fair coursers very 
nobly trapped, which the Queen entered before she 
approached any large town, or when she was tired 
of her palfrey. Two other footmen, with the port- 
cullis badge, walked on each side of the royal 
litter. Then followed her ladies on fair palfreys ; 
many squires rode before them—indeed none but 
squires were permitted to approach them, and it 
was a ‘right fair sight.’ 

“Then came a car, finely adorned, in which were 
four ladies of her bed-chamber, who travelled 
through the whole journey. The female servants 
of the ladies, mounted on palfreys, followed this car 
or charrette. 

“«* Near the Queen's person rode Johannes and 
his company, the minstrels of music; and the 
trumpeters, with displayed banners. In her entries 
of towns and the departings of the same, they 
played on their instruments all the time until she 
had passed out.’ 

«<The gentlemen and squires #n attendance of 
Queen Margaret, more particularly her Master of 
the Horse, exerted themselves on such occasions to 
keep a clear space round her, so that she might the 
more readily be seen. The royal liveries were 
white and green, with the arms of Scotland and 
England parted with red roses and crowned port- 
cullises’—the Tudor badge inherited from the House 
of Beaufort. 

**Such was the order of march in which the bride 
Queen of Scotland left the paternal presence, and 
issued from her grand-dame’s demesne of Colle- 
weston.” 


At York :— 


«‘The Lord Scrope of Bolton met her in her after- 
noon stage from Tadcaster. He was riding in great 
state, with his lady ‘right richly beseen.’ Their 
son, the Lord Scrope of Upsal, appeared at the 
head of almost an army of the Yorkshire chivalry, 
composed of knights, squires, and their retainers. 
The sheriffs of the West Riding likewise came to 
welcome her grace within their boundaries, and 
brought her forward till the whole party drew up 
within a mile of the city of York. 

“Here the royal state of the bride Queen’s pro- 
cession began; and so grand were the preparations 
within the walls of the northern metropolis that 
she found it requisite to change her dress, for which 
purpose she retired to her litter, where, assisted by 
her tire-women, she performed her toilette by the 
wayside. All her ladies and maidens likewise 
‘refreshed’ their habiliments; and when they con- 
sidered themselves sufficiently brightened and 
cleansed from the dust and stains of travel, York 
gates were opened, and a grand _ procession of civic 
magnates and gallant Yorkshire cavaliers poured 
forth to meet and welcome the royal train. The 
citizens were headed by the Lord Mayor of York, 
and the chivalry by the Earl of Northumberland, 
whose attention to his dress and decorations was 
remarkable—so much so, that Master John Young, 
Somerset Herald, felt himself obliged to draw the 
following sketch of a noble fop of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in which the reality of Perey of Northumber- 
land almost rivals the bright ideal of Sir Piercy 
Shafton :— 

“«* My Lord of Northumberland came to welcome 
her fair Grace gaily clothed in crimson velvet. At 
the openings of Ins sleeves and collar appeared 
large borders set with precious stone, and his boots 
were of black velvet worked with gold. His foot- 
cloth of crimson velvet, all bordered with orfaverie, 
eaten and wrought gold,) hung to the ground. 

ld embossed work appeared on his arms, which 
a syery rich, on his saddle-bow and on his 
jagmewj. ‘The steed on which he was mounted was 
id Sgbe fair one ; and as he approached the Queen, 
aVER - anon he made gambades pleasant to see, 
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In company with the Earl of Northumberland rode 
the venerable knight, Sir Launcelot Threkeld, 
(honourably celebrated by Wordsworth in our days,) 
Sir Thomas Curwen, of Workington, and Sir John 
Pennington. 

“**Tn fair order,’ continues our indefatigable 
Herald, ‘did Queen Margaret enter York, her 
minstrels singing, her trumpets and sackbuts play- 
ing, and the high woods resounding ; banners and 
bandroles waving, coats of arms unrolled to the 
light of the sunsetting, rich maces in hand, and 
brave horsemen curvetting and bounding.’ ” 


Even the late féte of the Lord Mayor of the 
northern capital sinks into feeble splendour 
when compared with this, though it may be 
remembered by Soyer’s luxurious hundred 
guinea compote of back-bones—was not that 
a dainty dish to set before a Prince? Farther 
on :—— 

‘Much sweet minstrelsy, and excellent good 
cheer, were provided for her Grace’s reception by 
the Governor or Captain of Berwick. She was 
entertained with ‘courses of chase in the enclo- 
sure of the walls, and recreated with the sports of 
great dogs and bears tugging each other, and loud 
shooting of artillery.’” 

It was the 3rd of August before the bride 
got to Dalkeith, and— 

‘*Scarcely was the royal bride in possession of 
her chamber and withdrawing-room, when a hurry- 
ing sound in the quadrangle announced that some 
unexpected event had happened. The tumult ran 
through the castle, till it reached the ante-room of 
the royal suite, where the cry soon greeted the ear 
of Margaret—‘ The King, the King of Scotland has 
arrived!’ 

‘* James IV. came in thus unexpectedly to relieve 
his young bride from the anxiety of a formal intro- 
duction to him in the midst of tedious state cere- 
monies, with the eyes of a multitude fixed upon 
them. He wished to make acquaintance with her 
before such ordeal commenced; and if his bride had 
a heart worth the winning, it was evident the King 
of Scotland thought it most likely to be won when 
they were disencumbered of the stiffstateliness ever 
surrounding royalty on public days. 

“‘He entered the presence of Margaret Tudor 
with his hawking-lure fiung over his shoulder, 
dressed simply in a velvet jacket ; his hair and beard, 
curling naturally, were rather long, his complexion 
glowing from the manly exercise he had just been 
engaged in. He was the handsomest sovereign in 
Europe, the black eyes and hair of his elegant 
father, James III., being softened in his resem- 
blance to the blonde beauty of his Danish mother. 
Sir Walter Scott has drawn James IV.’s portrait con 
amore, and has not exaggerated the likeness*— 

“For hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short curled beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists; 
And oh, he had that merry glance 
Which seldom lady’s heart resists.’ 

‘The young queen met her royal lord at the 
doorway of her great chamber. The King of Scot- 
land uncovered his head and made a deep obeisance 
to her, while she made a lowly reverence to him. 
He then took her hand and kissed her, and saluted 
all her ladies by kissing them.” 

Every evening they met and played (king 
and queen and all) on lutes and clavichords, 
and sang ballads, and danced various sorts of 
dances. At last they entered Edinburgh in 
a grand procession, the queen riding behind 
her husband on a gentle palfrey, a ‘fair 
courser’ intended for the ceremony being 
found unwilling to carry double! For— 

“«* Before they entered Edinburgh, one of the 





* There is, however, the discrepancy between the beard 
“rather long” in the text and the “ short curled beard” in 
the quotation. Leland also says his beard was “ somewhat 
long.”—Eb. L. G, , 
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————— 


King’s gentlemen brought out a fair courser tra 

in cloth of gold, with crimson velvet interlags 
with white and red; the King went to the a” 
mounted him without touching the stirry in ry 
presence of the whole company, then tried his pags 


—choosing to judge himself whether it were safe I 


for his bride to ride on a pillion behind him, whic 


was the mode in which he intended to enter the : 


city.’ Likewise he caused one of his gentlemen ¢ 
mount behind him, as a lady would ride, to 
whether the proud courser would submit to bea 
double or not, r 

“When he had concluded all his experiments \, 
decided that it was not proper to trust the safety 
his bride to his favourite charger ; ‘so King Jans 
dismounted from him, and condescended to Tide om 
the Queen’s gentle palfrey. He mounted, anj tj. 
Queen was placed on a pillion behind him’ 

“This arrangement, however, took place about, 
mile from the gates of the Scottish capital. Ther 
were notable pageants and diversions to take plac: 
before the royal party entered therein,” 


The next day, August 8th, the marrigy 
was performed by the Archbishops of Gly. 
gow and York, with a great many formalities 
—dinner was served in state—an cpithal. 
mium was sung (still in the British Museum) 
and concluding :— 

“* Welcome the rose both red and white, 
Welcome the flower of our delight, 
Our sprite rejoicing from the spleen, 
Welcome in Scotland to be Queen!’ 

“A hall was cleared for the dance when the 
minstrels had concluded their stanzas. The King 
and Queen danced, and many ladies, lords, and 
gentlemen, ‘and some good bodies,’ continues our 
quaint Somerset Herald, ‘made games of pase. 
passe, which did very well.’ But games of amuse. 
ment which are out of fashion are the most inser. 
table of all antiquarian enigmas, and this game of 
‘ passe-passe ’ remains to us a mystery. 

** At the hour of even-song, the King, accom. 
panied by his nobles and those pertaining to the 
Queen, but without her, went to church, where the 
Abbot of Holyrood did the service. On the King’s 
return, before he sat down, he sent his marriage 
robe to the heralds and officers-of-arms of England, 
and put on another of black velvet, furred with 
martens. Somerset Herald (the chronicler of these 
incidents) and his companions, bore the King’s 
marriage-dress the next day in solemn procession, 
through the court, and returned thanks to his Grace 
for it. 

“‘¢ After supper the night approached, therefore 
every one withdrew himself to his lodging to take 
his rest; and the King led the Queen apart. ‘They 
went away together—God, by his grace, hold them 
in long prosperity !’” 

It is astonishing how soon James's child. 
wife began to pout and show her discontent. 
She writes to her father in apprehension of 
everything threatening her heart's ease m 
‘time to come:’— 

“ The series of flatteries and adorations she had 
experienced in her bridal tour, had only puffed up 
the vanity and presumption to which the female 
character, at that age, is peculiarly liable. The 
sedulous attentions, and little fond indulgencies, 
with which her accomplished lord had humanely 
endeavoured to soothe and console her for her r 
moval from her country and parent, were all utterly 
thrown away on a thankless and murmuring sp!" 
Margaret was as little grateful to the Earl of Surrey, 
for his successful escort to the throne matrimonial 
of Scotland. All the return she makes is an ieen- 
diary endeavour to sow strife between him and the 
King her father; strife which, in due time, might 
have brought forth murderous fruits.” 

A little later we read:— ; 

“ Margaret was still a child, therefore rr 
of pleasure and amusements constitute the sole 


records of her married life for a year or two. e 
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‘versary of her marriage in 1504, was spent at 
po repre ie Dunottar, of which the head of the 
noble family of Keith was then castellan. Here, 
in August, James IV. kept court with princely 
cheer, and gave, in the course of the month, many 
donations to Margaret’s musical band. ; ‘Two Eng- 
lish songstresses, who sang in the pavilion to the 
Queen at Dunottar Castle, had a donation of 27s.: 
the King likewise ordered a benefaction of 18s. to 
the chield that played on the monochord.” Queen 
Margaret’s luter had fees amounting to 56s., like- 
wise Pate Harper, who played the clarcha; the 
English boy Cuddy, and Souter the luter, got a 
share in a largess of 3/. 10s., given by the royal 
Stuart. The Queen’s luter was given a donation to 

et his lute out of pawn; four Italian minstrels had 
fees to clear them of the town; and Hogg the tale- 
teller, or diseur, was given a benefaction of 13s.” 


The arts by which Margaret tried to intimi- 
date the king from his fatal —- to 
Flodden are well described, and the trust 
reposed in her by him on his departure, con- 
fiding all the royal treasures to her keeping 
(and keep them she did—the larger portion 
quite secretly,) is also clearly explained. 
From this period we feel little else than dis- 
gust at her conduct. Her eternal pleas of 

overty and complaints about moneys with- 
feld from her claims; her marriages with the 
youthful Angus and the youthful Henry 
Stuart, and her desire to wed another youth- 
ful Stuart (John) ; her separations and pursuit 
of divorces ; her quarrels and odd reconcilia- 
tions with Albany; her children, and even her 
perjuries and her death, need not detain us 
from our conclusion. The whole possesses 
the interest of history, romance, and human 
life combined; and the curiosity of readers 
will find plenty of gratification in the easy 
and pleasant narrative. 

The lives of Magdalene of France and 
Mary of Lorraine, the queens of James V., 
are much shorter, and finish the volume, but 
require no notice beyond a note of general 
eulogy from us. That they well deserve. 





MINERALOGY. 


Popular Mineralogy, comprising a Familiar 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By 
Henry Sowerby. Reeve and Benham. 

Miveratoey is less popular at present than 

it was at the commencement of the century. 

A degree of interest has been created for 

other departments of natural science, by the 

rapid discovery of new and often important 
truths, and by the refined deductions which 
have been made from the evidences of obser- 
vation and experiment, while mineralogy has 
been left, almost entirely, in the hands of the 
collector. The chemist has, it is true, now 
and then enlightened the world on the com- 
position of a new mineral, but the natural 
someon appears to have deserted this 
ranch of physics for the more attractive 
phenomena of the organic world. 

The mineral kingdom is apparently reserved 
for the examination of other ages. There 
are some indications of an awakening to the 
Importance of the field in the investigations 
which have been made on the phenomena of 
mineral veins—their electrical character—the 
relations of the forms of crystalline minerals 
to magnetic influence, and’ some similar ex- 
perimental inquiries. 

Notwithstanding this long neglect, we feel 
t we speak a truth in declaring our con- 


Vietion that the philosophy of mineral forma- 





tion will, before long, be as popular as the 
more favourite sciences, and that it will be 
found to tell a more important tale of the 
world’s history than almost any other problem 
of nature which man has yet to solve. 

Minerals present an almost infinite variety 
of form and colour, and hence elegant crys- 
talline groups and brilliantly tinted metalli- 
ferous ores have never wanted admirers. 
They have found their places in the cabinets 
of the curious, in the drawing-rooms of the 
wealthy, and in the lowly apartments of the 
observing poor. But by employing them 
merely for the purposes of curiosity or deco- 
ration, we do not hear those ‘sermons in 
stones’ which they can preach if duly ques- 
tioned and properly listened to. Why is 
gold found in the waste of the primary rocks, 
or if discovered in situ, why are the quartz 
lodes or veins which contain it so superficial P 
Was this most durable of metals among the 
last of the metalliferous creations ? 

Why is copper and tin so peculiarly asso- 
ciated with the primary rocks—the granites, 
slates, and porphyries? or, why is lead and 
its satellite silver as peculiarly disseminated in 
the limestone strata ? 

To what influence can we refer the fact 
that nearly all the copper lodes of Cornwall 
have a direction from the north of east to the 
south of west; and what physical power has 
ordered that the lead lodes of the same dis- 
tricts should run mostly at right angles to 
those ? 

Our philosophy can give no answer to these 
questions, and a thousand others might be 
asked upon which science is silent. 

One reason why mineralogy has been less 
me than many other sciences—such as 

otany and geology—is, that minerals of 
attractive interest are confined to a few rare 
localities. Flowers are found in every hedge- 
row; and whether our home may be on the 
granite, the limestone, or the chalk, we have 
immediately at hand the rocky tablet the 
geologist delights to decipher. 

There is, however, an inexpensive mode of 
pursuing a delightful science, which, if once 
fairly entered upon, will not be soon abandoned. 
Small collections can be purchased at little 
cost, and if the selections are judiciously 
made, it will be found that a very few speci- 
mens will furnish a most healthful exercise 
for an industrious mind. Or, taking this in- 
teresting volume, with its well drawn and 
sarefully coloured illustrations, during a walk 
through the mineralogical department of the 
British Museum, it will render those crowded 
cases very intelligible, and, we are satisfied, 
create a desire for a further acquaintance with 
the wonderful things which the earth’s crust 
holds locked in its recesses. 

The author of this volume has endeavoured 
to popularize this science to the utmost. We 
are not, indeed, sure that the number of 
poetical quotations with which he has treated 
his readers—apt though they be—have not a 
tendency to give to his book a superficial ap- 
pearance which it does not deserve. 

In the selection of minerals, Mr. Sowerby 
has, in taking the most striking of each class, 
displayed much good judgment; and his 
descriptions of them are, for the most part, 
very clearly written, and sufliciently full for 
a popular exposition. 

In the Exhibition of 1851 it is intended to 
bring together, as far as it is practical, all the 





metalliferous minerals of the British Isles. 
To such a collection this book will form a 
very useful guide. 

here is a point upon which we feel it a 
duty to draw attention for the purpose of 
correcting a grave error. Mr. Sowerby says, 
“ Whatever may be the true method and cause 
of the growth of metals, that they do grow 
under certain circumstances is not to be de- 
nied; and we may here quote the assertion 
of a practical observer, (Mr. Wright, of 
Liverpool,) to whom we applied for informa- 
tion. ‘Minerals do grow. I opened a vein 
that had not been worked for two hundred 
years, and from which the ore had been 
well cleaned out. I found that the sides of 
the vein had been replenished with carbonate 
of lead in crystals of an inch in length, which 
no practical man can doubt have been formed 
since the period when the mine was worked.’ ” 

We, in the first place, demur to such evi- 
dence in a work on science. That the walls 
of the lode had been “well cleaned out” two 
hundred years previously to Mr. Wright's 
examination cannot be proved. But admitting 
it to have been so, and that new crystals of 
carbonate of lead had formed, let us for a 
moment see under what conditions they 
would form, and we shall then see the incor- 
rectness of the form of expression that metals 
grow. This carbonate of lead must have 
crystallized out of water flowing from some 
other part of the same, or from a neighbouring 
vein in a state of decomposition. An ore— 
sulphuret of lead—slowly decomposing, might 
form some soluble salt, which, being carried 
by water to a more exposed surface, would, 
by the absorption of carbonic acid, be con- 
verted into the carbonate, and slowly depo- 
sited in a crystalline form. Now, this is not 
growth. Plants and animals grow; they in- 
crease in size by the assimilation of matter 
under the operation of vital forces. Stones 
and metals may increase in size, but it is 
merely by the mechanical accretion of parti- 
cles to their surfaces—there is no force acting 
from within alone—that cohesion which draws 
two logs of wood together when floating on a 
pond, regulates the accumulation of matter 
about a nucleus to form either a crystal or 
an amorphous mass. It is false logic to say 
minerals grow, or that anything approaching 
to growth belongs to the inorganic creation. 
The deposit of minerals is precisely analogous 
to the operation of electro-plating, and no 
correct speaker would say the silver grew 
upon the copper vessel under the process. 
Mr. Sowerby has erred, however, in good 
company. ‘The great Linneus said, ‘‘ Stones 
grow, plants grow and live, animals live and 
move.” This master-mind, however, had 
not directed its powers to the processes of 
inorganic structure; and hence, taking his 
ideas from his own organic studies, he per- 
eeived not the fallacy which had its birth in 
the days of Theophrastus. 

To the young student we ean cordially re- 
commend this work as one that will interest 
him, and one which, if properly studied, will 
impart a large amount of knowledge connected 
with the mineral kingdom, which, it must not 
be forgotten, is the most important province 
of Great Britain, in connexion with her sources 
of industry. : 

We should add, a large number of minerals 
are figured in the numerous coloured plates 
with which the work is illustrated, 
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ENGLAND TAKEN (IN) AND DONE FOR. 


The Defenceless State of Great Britain. By 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. Murray. 

Tne field occupied by Sir Francis Head is far 
too wide for us to touch upon even its most 
striking and important features. In it he 
reviews all the great armies in the world—he 
calculates and contrasts the different Powers 
—he looks back upon the past, and exhibits 
causesof failure or success, alarm or security— 
he examines supineness and expenditure, and 
denounces the one, and proposes liberal syste- 
matic regulation of the other—he goes into 
questions of discipline, military and naval— 
he treats of the French and American navies 
—and, in short, upon a balance of the whole 
circumstances of our National case he con- 
cludes that we are now in a dangerously and 
utterly inadequate defenceless condition! 

The considerations brought forward are 
altogether so vast and various that he must 
be Dogmatism personified who would venture 
to pronounce a judgment upon them; for he 
must combine in himself all the knowledge 
aud talents of the Cabinet, the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Lords of the Admiralty, the most 
skilful Ship-builders, the most experienced 
Engineers, and a host of other highly qualified 
and gifted men. We will not undertake the 
task, nor will we readily subscribe to the doe- 
trine that the blood of Douglas cannot protect 
itself; but accept the terror held over us by 
the author, as a consequence of our neglects 
and mistakes, and see through his glass what 
we should come to in consequence of a false 
economy and constitutional absurdities when 
Iondon is taken by the French!! and the 
President adopts Buckingham Palace for his 
head-quarters, looking across the Park to 
Carlton Gardens, where our friend Louis 
Napoleon used to lodge. Here are the anti- 
cipated process and consequences:— 


‘The French army, after leisurely marching 
towards London through—say Maidstone, Tun- 
bridge, and Chatham—its right resting on the 
Thames, would probably encamp on and in the 
neighbourhood of Blackheath, and here Woolwich, 
OUR MAIN AND ALMOST ONLY ARSENAL, in which all 
our brass guns are made,—the great depot of guns 
and ordnance preparations for our navy,—as also 
for the preparation of our shells, rockets, fire-works, 
and cartridges,—would fall into his hands! 

* * * * * 


‘* Remaining here for a few days until his rear— 
filled up by successive reinforcements from France 
—had increased his force to say 290,000 men, he 
might then safely inform the French admiral that 
he and his fleet, being no longer required, might 
quietly return to Cherbourg; for it is evident that 
if the French army, after reaching Blackheath, 
were to be conquered, they would neither as corpses 
nor as prisoners of war require their own fleet, and 
that, if they were not conquered, the shipsand navy 
of England would be but too happy to take them 
back to France the instant they were disposed to 
return there. 

*‘About a month after the French ships had 
anchored at Cherbourg, there would probably ar- 
rive in the Channel—in a state of profuse perspira- 
tion caused by eager and excessive haste—the 
British Mediterranean fleet, the admiral of which 
would be apprised by a communication, possibly 
dated ‘Admiraity, London,’ that any damage he 
might do to the French coasts or to French shipping 
would, by the French army in England, be duly 
placed to the Dr. side of its account with Great 
Britain. 

‘* With no force to oppose him, the French gene- 
ral might from Blackheath offer to the British people 


peace, or rather dictate to them terms of submis- 
sion; he would, however, most probably prefer, a 
la Napoléon, to do so in the enemy’s capital, and 
accordingly with drums beating, bands playing, 
trumpets resounding, and colours fiying, he would 
continue his march upon London. 

“On arriving at his goal, his arrangements, ac- 
cording to the usual system of military occupation, 
would be probably somewhat as follows: 

“With a view of establishing a cordon of close 
confinement, the bulk of the army would be en- 
camped in the most open, convenient, and com- 
manding points in the vicinity of the capital, such 
as—l. St. James’s and Green Parks. 2. Hyde 
Park [The Glass House a splendid depét]. 3. Re- 
gent’s Park. 4, Any convenient open ground about 
Hackney and Bow, and between them and Regent's 
Park. 5. Deptford Dockyard. 6. Clapham and 
Camberwell. 7. Brixton and Battersea. 

‘The strength of the corps at each of the above 
would of course be apportioned according to the 
importance which circumstances might recommend 
at the time. 

‘* As it is always a great object to get as many men 
under roofs as possible, all large buildings, ware- 
houses, &c., sufficiently near to each encampment 
would be occupied, first for hospitals, and then 
for barracks: efforts would especially be made to 
obtain cover for all the horses; and as it is quite 
usual for churches to be taken for such purposes, 
they would, no doubt, be so applied, unless other 
shelter could be conveniently procured. 

‘* Every officer would be billeted in the nearest 
and best houses; he would require from two to four 
or five rooms according to his rank, and on exceed- 
ingly easy and intimate terms to live with the 
family. 

“The interior of the city would of course be 
strongly watched by powerful guards and numerous 
patrols, supported by detachments occupying strong 
buildings, either commanding useful positions, or 
in open places, such as the squares. For these 
purposes, and for the important object of main- 
taining a communication with them and the main 
forces encamped in the outskirts, a precaution 
always of vital importance, the Millbank Peniten- 
tiary, the new Houses of Parliament, the Horse 
Guards, Whitehall, the Admiralty, up to the 
National Gallery and Barracks adjoining, and all 
the other great buildings round Trafalgar Square, 
as well as all the Club Houses about Waterloo 

Place and Pall Mall, would be strongly occupied ; 
and to secure a communication from these points to 
Regent’s Park, and also to interrupt any hostile 
communication between the east and west portions 
of London, the whole of Regent Street would pro- 
bably be strongly occupied. Lastly, to command 
the line of the Thames, which would of course be 
considered of great military importance, troops 
would hold, in considerable force, Hungerford 
Market, Somerset House, the Tower, St. Kathe- 
rine’s and London Docks, the buildings of which 
are all most admirably adapted for barracks. 

‘These preliminary arrangements having been 
completed, and with the additional power, by a 
few shells, carcases, and rockets, of burning the 
whole town to the ground, if necessary, the French 
general would probably proceed to business.” 

And a preity business it would be; such as 
never was transacted in Mark Lane or the 

Stock Exchange, or (before) in the Bank of 
England. Plunder and humiliation being 
the objects, one of the means is ludicrously 
depicted, on the supposition that any news- 
paper editors would dare to disobey the orders 
of the Commissaire to state,— 

“That, although the aristocracy are snffering 


| severely, the people at large offer no complaint, and 


that, on the whole, the ‘morale’ appears to be 
favourable to the new system. 

“If these orders are not complied with, the 
‘commissaire,’ either by word of mouth or by a 





very slight movement of one eye, directs that he 











offender be made an example of. According) 

with the butt-ends of muskets the invaluable print 
ing apparatus is smashed, the type cast into the 
street, and the editor, falling into the hands of the 
soldiers, undergoes treatment which nothing but 
the ingenuity, ferocity, and frivolity of a French. 
man could devise. For instance, they will perhaps, 


first of all, cut off one or both of his tmustachios—_ | 


strip him,—plaster him over with thick printers 


ink,—curl his air with it,—dress him up in paper " 


uniform and jack-boots made from the broadshe:: 
if he open his mouth—‘ Tiens, petit! tiens!’—fesj 
him with pica; in short, by a series of innumerghj; 
and ever-varying strange methods of what they ql 
‘joliment arrangéing’ any refractory subject they 
wish to victimise—our military readers will, we ar 
confident, corroborate these facts—they would » 
intimidate the press, that, like every other power 
in the country, it would be obliged to bend to the 
storm.” 


Only conceive the Thunderer of the Tine 
obliged to submit to such indignities: ow 
blood freezes to imagine it. But again, as to 
other classes :— 

“Tf, when called upon for his contribution, any 
unhappy shopkeeper or householder in the Strand, 
Oxford Street, the City, Belgravia, Grosvenor. 
square, or elsewhere, ventured to remoustrate- 
that is, to produce words instead of money—the 
commissaire’s eye would have scarcely twinkle 
ouce before the ‘ plat de sabre’ of some ten or fifteen 
soldiers would most unmercifully have punished the 
offence. Indeed, if even a sulky look was offered, 
there would instantly be billeted in the howe 
detachment of cavalry or infantry, who, by dayas 
well as by night, would ‘joliment avrrangé’ the 
interior.” 

More general views shadow forth the utter 
ruin that must ensue from the breaking upd 
the money, credit, funded, commercial, and 
manufacturing systems of which Londons 
the heart and soul, the fountain of existence 
and organization. It would be pitiable, aud 
the hope of alleviation is but coldly held ot 
by our author :— 


“It is (he declares) to be fervently hoped that, 
during the awful visitation we have but faintly 
described, some mode, at present unknown to1s, 
would be devised for raising from the farmers, tie 
country gentlemen, and from the inhabitants ¢ 
country towns, villages, &c., sufficient money—, 
as that probably could not possibly be obtaine 
money’s worth—to barter in exchange for pr 
sions for the millions of poor people who would be 
thrown out of work. It is fervently to be hope! 
that, during such collections, during such suffering, 
and during the almost total annihilation of civ 
power, these millions of sufferers would patients 
bide the time when, by the blessings of capitulation 
on almost any terms, the nation should be relieve 
from the awiul pestilence of war. Should they 
however, be instigated by wicked persons, by idle 
ness, and by want, to have recourse to plunder an 
rapine, there might be scenes in the interior of Grest 
Britain and Ireland, especially in the large lu 
houses of the wealthy, infinitely more terrible tha 
those that were devastating the metropolis. 

“We should be relieved from very painful ft 
ings if we could here throw down the pet wil 
which we have been most reluctantly delineating 
the abject condition of the British people during 
their subjection to a French army; but the nee 
portion of the cup of their affliction remains #™ 
analysed. ‘THE GROANS OF THE Britons’ ae? 
yet half described.” 

The horrors of war are painted: Fuse 
could not have made them more terrific. : 
we draw a veil over the frightful vision, "™ 
ing that after all it may be but a night dre 
which never, like that of the morning ace 
ing to Lover's song, “comes true.” eH 
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: robably many things in this 
an om “rag an able ae who 
has seen a great deal of the world, which well 
deserve the gravest consideration of those to 
ghom the safety of the country 1s entrusted, 
and thus forewarned of its perils they will 
timeously adopt the necessary measures to 
make Heap against them. 
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ENGLAND IN 1850. 
Social Aspects. By John Stores Smith. 


hapman. : 
Tue hard utilitarianism of the present age is 
a common and universal complaint. Men 
toil and struggle and scheme in every cause 
which concerns their lower and baser interests, 
but if an appeal be made to any higher motive, 
it not only finds no hearty response, but is 
resented as impracticable, and as inconsistent 
with the eminently sober and business-like 
character of the Englishman. Everything is 
tested by its money value, and an earnest 
heartfelt devotion to a cause or a principle 
however righteous, which promises no present 
and worldly benefit, is looked upon as a 
strange, rather pitiable peculiarity. This 
widespread heathenish indifference to every- 
thing not directly ministering to external 
comforts and prosperity is one of the most 
striking features of the present time ; why it 
isso, few seriously take the pains to inquire, 
the majority contenting themselves with the 
first popular reason they hear which accords 
with their own experience and prejudices. 
Thus some who remember the soul-stirring 
enthusiasm which gave England one heart 
and one will in the last great war, will tell you 
the long peace has made men drowsy, and 
that a few hard battles, or even a moderate 
insurrection, would soon wake us into life 
again. Others, irritated by the loud boasting 
about modern ‘ progress’ and ‘ enlightenment,’ 
lay the blame on what they deem our exces- 
sive educating, and say the higher and nobler 
qualities are smothered by the present sys- 
tem of our teaching. Many more ready 
answers of the same kind are propounded, all 
equally inadequate and superficial. The evil 
is not on the surface; it is rather felt than 
seen; for in outward earnestness and activity 
the present far surpasses all past times, and 
the energy spent on things external and 
material is enormous,—such earnestness and 
such energy have hitherto been held the 
surest signs of a people’s well-being—why, 
then, do they not satisfy now? Simply be- 
cause we have at last found out that nations, 
like individuals, have a double life, a spiritual 
and a physical,—that they cannot ‘live by 
bread alone ;’ and however slow men may be 
to admit, and slower to act upon this, still 
they are so far compelled to see it, that when 
the national soul seems torpid and dead, they 
sae uneasy and alarmed for the national 
e, 


To seek out the cause of this spiritual 
apathy, to trace it through the various phases 
of our social existence, and boldly to strip 
away its many false disguises, was a repulsive 
but noble task, and this Mr. Smith has under- 
taken in the work before us. He begins with 
a brief survey of the causes which brought 
about the gradual decay of the great empires 
of the past, and shows that in every case these 
causes are and must necessarily be found in 
the state of the people themselves, and not in 








anything external to them, as is commonly 
taught. The same characteristic features are 
found in every instance—a wide-spread cor- 
ruption of morals veiled under a specious 
external refinement; prodigal luxury in the 
habits of the upper classes ; levity and flip- 
pancy the prevailing tone of the popular 
literature; and lastly, a cold but strictly 
enforced conformity to the letter of a religious 
creed whose spirit was dead, and which the 
educated class ridiculed and despised. Mr. 
Smith thus closes his remarks on this sub- 
ject :— 

‘* The lesson such reflections and conclusions are 
intended to convey is very obvious. It is to insist 
upon the paramount necessity for individual self- 
watchfulness and individual reformation to the main- 
tenance and improvement of the nation at large. 
It is to place the tendencies and states of the social 
and moral life in the position of precedence 
hitherto ceded to the political life, and conse- 
quently to show that the true method for attaining 
an accurate idea of our national soundness, our 
national tendencies and wants, is to examine as 
closely and minutely as we can, the neglected 
symptoms of our social soundness or morbidness— 
our social tendencies and wants.” 


Before entering on the examination of these, 
Mr. Smith devotes a few pages to a clear and 
distinct definition of the ‘ ideal of the perfect 
man,’ as the standard by which he proposes to 
measure and test the present social condition 
of England; and this is so admirable, and 
forms so excellent an introduction to the 
whole subject of his work, that we are tempted 
to give it with as little abridgment as pos- 
sible:— 

“There appears to be no definite idea in the 
nation regarding the point of excellence to be 
struggled after by us. We are all agreed as to the 
badness of stealing, lying, and murder ; and fur- 
ther than that, there are few who would deny 
what we are going to bring forward, but it is not 
certainly before the eyes of the people, concen- 
tratedly and vividly, what things are absolutely 
good and what absolutely bad. We have no fixed 
standard—no high ideal of human perfection before 
us of which we are jealous, endeavour after which 
we laud, and departure from which we condemn. 
The only standard we ever employ is not one 
absolutely true, but the convenient standard of 
comparison. Comparison—comparative statistics 
are the only tests in use at present. If I assert the 
immorality of our large towns, immediately the 
ever ready statist pounces upon me, and demon- 
strates by a vortex of figures that they are better 
than the rural districts, and having proved that, he 
goes away satisfied, and considers that he has dis- 
proved my assertions, as if the moral result of 
rural life was the highest state of morality attain- 
able below ; or if I mention the practical irreligion 
into which England has so lamentably fallen, J am 
shown directly that we are primitive Christians 
compared with the continental nations, and that 
is supposed to end the argument. If we can only 
flatter the national vanity (and much flattery is 
not required) that we are superior to surrounding 
countries, all endeavour to attain a still higher 
superiority is scouted as Utopian. The same 
system is carried on in private life precisely in the 
like manner; and not alittle abandoned profligacy, 
selfish hardheartedness, and hollow conformity to 
things unbelieved, is sanctioned by the considera- 
tion that many are as bad, and more worse. If 
we are not quite devils that will do; as to com- 
paring ourselves with angels and aspiring after their 
qualities a whisper is never heard. * * * No 
living man would set himself to defend the laws of 
modern society on the grounds of conformity with 
man’s destination, however many might do so on 
those of expediency and convenience. Press men 





plainly in argument, and all will be found to know 
well enough what qualities are noble in themselves 
and in their brethren, and what are ignoble. The 
emptiest fashion-monger, ifasked whether he courted 
Lord Dives because of his equipage and cash, would 
repel the idea, however true it might be in fact; 
he would feel it was ignoble to reverence a man for 
such reasons. But if he were told that he admired 
Mr. B. for his sterling worth, he would not repel 
that, although he in reality might snub the gentle- 
man because of his exiguous income. For as, in 
history, there is no mistaking a genuinely great 
man, when once fairly brought to light, so in every- 
day life there is no mistaking what qualities are 
good and great, and what are base and little. 
They have been the same in all ages, and will 
remain unaltered to the end. * * * The first 
quality, without which no true nobility can exist, 
and which in these times is of itself a degree of 
greatness, the deep substratum of everything else, 
pervading and colouring the whole character, is 
Spirituality or Religion. There must be a solemn 
ever-present feeling that he is an immortal spirit, 
not a mere bodily agent of the most wonderful 
mechanism, only sent here to vie with the horse or 
mule in material labour, but also a being standing 
before the Eternal God, whose every thought and 
action has an everlasting tendency, and whose 
existence is not bounded by the grave. A cold 
acknowledgment of this is not what I mean by 
spirituality. Every one confesses it with his lips— 
churches and chapels are supported by the universal 
admission of that truth ; but there are hundreds of 
thousands in England who have so acknowledged it 
throughout their lives, and whose composition is at 
this day devoid of any spiritual element however 
meagre. What is required to constitute the spiri- 
tuality we mean is, that it should be an active, 
effective, incentive fact; there like a pillar of fire 
to guide the man upward to influence, and to 
impregnate all the routine of life: and that the 
struggle of his existence should be for the subjuga- 
tion of the sensual and the gross to the spiritual 
and the pure; and that is emphatically Religion. 
* * * But in the absence of other qualities 
religion may be rendered null; hence to complete 
the full measure of the man numerous other qualities 
are indispensable. Insight, clear, vigorous, pene- 
trating insight, in order to see what there is for the 
man himself to do—what share in the mighty con- 
cerns of the universe he is called upon to take; in 
what direction the assertion and unbending main- 
tenance of his spiritual descent can be the most 
extensively effected; that is a great requisite. 
* * * Courage, earnestness, then, are de- 
manded, in order that what is decided should be 
done—done forthwith. Here it is that many fail: 
they have not courage when the world laughs and 
makes mockery at them, or passes them by with 
inflated scorn, to brave it all, and to say to the 
world, ‘I am here to be a true man, and a true 
judge will try me and not you.’ Neither have they 
earnestness of purpose, sufficient to render obloquy, 
contempt, and incessant labour, mere straws of 
obstruction, which the mighty swoop of intense 
convictions, marching in earnest action, bear down 
uncared for; hence we have such sublime speaking 
and such paltry results. * * * Earnestness 
alone might almost be given as the one requisite for 
an ideal man, for none can be earnest without he 
is sincere, and no man capable of the earnestness 
I mean could be sincerely convicted of a hard un- 
spiritual animalism. * * * The ideal of a ster- 
ling manly life of true spiritual effort may be 
summed up briefly, as the intense desire, resolve, 
and endeavour to discover God’s will, and having 
discovered it, to act in obedience to it, in the face 
of the whole universe, if it be that it stands between 
us and that obedience,—that also must be kept in 
view. Let us go forth understanding that such a 


life alone is admirable; that any other, however 
respectable in a worldly sense, is, in proportion as 
it differs from such a life, insignificantly empty or 
positively bad, 


If we find society so constituted 
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as to assist a man in his attempts after a conscien- 
tious earnest existence, and the men themselves 
engaging in life as a fact and a solemnity, and 
believing in the deeps of Intuition and Religion, 
we shall, according to these preparatory conclu- 
sions, assert that its tendency is upward. But, on 
the other hand, if we find few such men, and dis- 
cover that our social life is but one revolution upon 
the same too polished yet barren axis, and that, so 
far from aiding a man in his lofty struggles, it 
hinders and annoys him at every step, then we 
shall say that the tendency of the times is down- 
ward.” 

The writer who dares adopt a tone such as 
this, and who in such a spirit enters upon a 
survey of our social tendencies, deserves the 
highest and warmest praise; for though few 
will question the abstract truth of the above 
conclusions, rarely, if ever, either from pulpit 
or platform, have they found so correct or for- 
cible an utterance. Indeed it would be hard 
to point to any other work professing to treat 
of the moral and social evils of our time, in 
which the fundamental principle of the neces- 
sary subordination of man’s lower to his 
higher nature has been so admirably enforced. 
Historians and politicians have shunned it 
as foreign to their province; the professed 
moralist has treated of it as a thing outside 
and independent of the actual living current 
of human existence; and hence have arisen 
the glaring anomalies and contradictions in 
what we profess to believe and what we ac- 
tually do; hence we are not ashamed to talk 
of a ‘ political world’ and a ‘religious world’ 
as things totally distinct and apart, though 
equally good in their respective ways! We 
are deeply indebted, therefore, to the author 
of Social Aspects for having taken the full 
recognition of man’s destiny as a spiritual and 
immortal being for the foundation of his in- 
quiry, and as the invariable touchstone by 
which he tries the value or the worthlessness 
of all our social reforms and much vaunted 
advancement. 

The first subject of which Mr. Smith treats 
is that of Wendie ; and after comparing the 
refined tone of modern society with the gross- 
ness prevalent in the last century, he inquires 
how far this ‘delicate rose-pink purity’ is 
real, and how far superficial? A very little 
investigation suffices on this head, and a few 
instances quoted from his own personal know- 
ledge amply show the hideous amount of cor- 
ruption ond profligacy existing under so much 
conventional strictness. 

“Certainly, (to use our author’s words,) to read 
our books and to hear our sermons, the natural 
inference must be, that what immorality exists 
here is so insignificant as to be unworthy of notice. 
And the truth indeed is, that they who in the 
economy of the nation are expressly set apart to 
watch over these things, and to fight an everlasting 
crusade against them, are unacquainted with the 
amount of depravity around them, or at any rate, 
so ignorant of its details [and] of the phases it 
assumes, as to be unfitted for producing any effect.” 

A chapter on the Education and Position 
of Woman naturally follows these concluding 
remarks, and it is indeed refreshing to find 
the same broad, immutably true principles 
brought to bear on a subject which, beyond 
any other, has suffered from the degrading 
and unspiritual views we have already no- 
ticed. It is the fashion to claim more mental 
culture for woman, and some futile attempts 
have been made to give her something less 


deplorably bad than what has hitherto been 


ee 


held a good female education, but even that 
is done on false and unworthy grounds. It 
is not claimed even by woman herself because 
it is right to develope the intellect God has 
given her, or because it elevates and ennobles 
her as an intellectual and accountable being 
—no—but because it makes her a pleasanter 
companion for man, and because a foolish and 
ignorant mother is found frequently to make 
foolish and ignorant sons. This has been the 
highest ground as yet taken, even by the ad- 
vocates of a better system of female education ; 
of the working of the present one, and its 
effect upon social and domestic life generally, 
Mr. Smith draws a vivid picture. He says, 
on the subject of education :— 


‘‘ After examination sufficient it is found that 
there is not a more melancholy mockery on the 
face of creation than what passes for female educa- 
tion. The education of boys has never been, and 
is not now, anything very admirable; but it is per- 
fection as compared with that bestowed on the 
opposite sex. Boys are not taught much that is 
solid and enduring; the ideas of existence which 
might be deeply implanted in the youthful soul 
are not implanted ; but the error is negative; in 
the case of the girls it is all positive. Not only 
they are not taught all that is desirable, but they 
are brought up in everything that is undesirable. 
* * * Education properly means the preparing 
of the young adventurer for the hazardous conflict 
of existence, the placing before him clearly and 
vividly what that conflict has been to others, and 
what it should be to him, and the teaching him in 
what manner a true warrior of the Eternal will 
deport himself; so when the youth or maiden from 
the hands of the preceptors go forth upon life, they 
may have distinct and definite conceptions of what 
that life actually is, and correct ideas of what are 
their destinies and duties. * * * With regard 
to qualities, our education system starts upon the 
principle that frivolity and vanity are woman’s 
natural endowments and her natural element. As 
plainly as daily practice can assert anything, is it 
asserted that frivolity and vanity are a natural un- 
blameable atmosphere for her. * * * To sing 
creditably a few Italian airs, to lisp a little French, 
to have a certain intimacy with select dilettanti 
literature, to dance gracefully, to draw and paint 
to a small extent, to make impracticable music 
stools and ottomans in Berlin wool work, and to 
weave, knit, net, knot or crochet endless anti- 
macassars and doyleys—these are the sum total of 
what the rising generation of young ladies are being 
taught as their occupations in life. * * * If it 
be that the weakness of the female temperament is 
a tendency to littleness, emptiness, display, and the 
prejudices of fashion and conventionality, let us no 
longer take those as the proper basis of an educa- 
tional development, and work accordingly; but 
rather so constitute our system of culture that it 
may be, what indeed education and culture must be 
to be worthy of the name—a fortifying of the mind 
and spirit to resist that tendency to extinguish it 
and rise superior to it.” 


The remarks on the ‘position’ of woman 
we would willingly give at greater length 
than our space allows; one quotation from 
them, however, we cannot forego:— 

“The treatment of woman by man, which in 
reality is what is meant by her position in society, 
is a subject upon which silence is preserved by the 
tacit consent of all men. Once set yourself in 
candour and in clear-sightedness to probe it to the 
full, and there will arise such a long accumulating, 
still increasing catalogue of brutal arrogance, selfish- 
ness, and cruelly refined tyranny, as almost to scare 
you from further contemplation. * * * Speak- 
ing relatively, the unjust differences between the 
sexes are now more weighty and more pernicious 





than they have been in any preceding epoch of the 











Teutonic history. Mankind is well aware of 
and accordingly strives to blind-the injured par! 
by an elaborate system of bribery: what no ; 
gallantry is nothing more nor less than g ee 
palaver ; cheating womankind by 4 semblange 
giving her her honourable place in. society i 
say to woman, you have rights undeniable ad dey 
—right to be on a perfect equality with ug | 
governed in everything by the same lay te 
gauged and judged by the same standard: hy, 
give you those rights would either disarray 
society or restrict our pleasures and profligace 
maintain, therefore, as heretofore, silence v ti 
your rights, and in return you shall be called ;, 
‘soul of society’—heads shall be uncovered to y 
little presents of gowns and gloves shall be made, 
you, and all men compelled to address you in 
senseless unmeaning oiliness of tone and mane 
as an especial approximation to your charage, 
and tastes,” 
It is not our intention to give an absiny 
of Mr. Smith’s work, even if our limits yoy 
permit it; we pass, therefore, to his remy); 
on Literature, as especially worthy of note 
and as pointing out the vast significance qj 
importance which the public taste on thi 
point possesses, and that accurate gauge that 
taste must ever be of the public mind, (oni. 
cality, no matter what may be the subje: 
under discussion, is the pervading tone of th 
lighter literature—a straining for effect ai 
external ornament characterizes the higher. 


“The Pickwick Papers (Mr. Smith writes) bay: 
had an enormous and pernicious influence on th 
reading community. I do not speak it in any ds 
paragement of that most masterly book, or of is 
brilliant and generous author. The fault was in 
the age and the predisposition of the people, I 
the demand and supply had been formed of de 
same sterling quality as constituted the characte. 
istic of the originator of this taste, the prosper 
might have been brighter; though even ther, fr 
unsober writing of any kind, however masterly, t 
have a large territory in national literature augus 
little soberness in the people. But, unfortunately, 
this has not been the case. Between the genius d 
Dickens and the shallow grinning flippancies of lis 
thousand and one imitators, there is as glarings 
difference as between Richter and a circus clon. 
* * * Life is regarded as a mere mountebak 
feast, to provoke nothing higher or deeper than s 
pun or a paradox. Good and evil are alike mals 
laughable; clothed at least in a garment of tk 
ludicrous, The haughty peer—the man-atheist- 
the grubbing miser—the drunken rake—the ligi 
girl of the ballet—all are spoken of with the sam 
complacent flippancy, postured and distorted tils 
remunerative number are led to smile. * *' 
And in politics the carefully elaborated plas ¢ 
earnest thinkers are ruthlessly dismissed by afew 
dashing witticisms in leading journals and politica 
brochures ; and a petition, to the finger ends ¢ 
whose subscribers the hot blood of deep feeling 
rushed when signing, is received by a refurmel 
House of Commons with laughter and scorn.” 

The following summary of the vocatim 
and duties of the literary man, we give fori 
great and eloquent truth:— 





“ Higher, incalculably higher than any love fee 
fame, present or to come, must be the motive ths 
urges a true literator to his task; higher, noble 
than to kill time or cram the cerebral storehouss 
of the reading public, must his duty be. * * 
The literary man must feel, when he takes up" 
pen to write, that he is a priest—that he is nf 
forming [to] the great secular masses of the wort 
To stand, then, in his immaterial pulpit, and to 
vey the mighty congregation his mind’s eye @ 
behold beneath him, seeking out their weakness 
and wants, supplying them with strength #0 
consolation; seeking out carefully, and energe 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES _LETTRES. 








=————— 
cally proclaimins r the neglected, half-buried truth ; 
exposing and rep rebending the false, with the calm 
self-possession of decided insight ; breaking in upon 
the stagnating } eople and telling them how good 
and noble is acti ve, vivifying work ; how base and 
how noxious ist indifference or positive crime. 
With his whole energy of heart and soul—with the 
full power of in tellect and genius, endeavouring, 
while he seeks to ameliorate the worldly miseries, 
the material de:;radations of his kind, to hold up 
before all men ‘she Divine Ideal as a guiding light 
to the moral and spiritual man, and with all the 
might of eloqueiice to exhort him—upward.” 


The length of the extracts we have already 
given warns US to a close; but we must men- 
tion, as perhay2s the most masterly portion of 
the work, a survey which Mr. Smith takes of 
the rise and decline of the different classes 
which have successively been dominant in 

Jand, and the description he gives of the 
= ce of that now supreme—the middle 
class. With one concluding extract, we must 
take our leave of a work of whose merits 
(with some deductions on topics we have 

ed over, in consequence of some shades 
of difference in opinion) we can hardly speak 
too highly :— 

“¢Tf we see a large class of men who have for half 
acentury been emphatically England, casting aside 
all worthy endeavours, all true man-like action, 
and devoting themselves, body and soul, to ape all 
that is most hollow, and contemptible, and insin- 
cere in the class above them, and studying only 
how to procure the means whereby those upper 
classes shall be eclipsed and rivalled ;— 

‘« Tf we find that a rigid exclusiveness has grown 
dorainant in that class; an exclusiveness not 
fownded on any meritorious quality of intellect or 
of character, but based solely on the possession of 
money, however won, without consideration as to 
the loveability or detestableness of its possessor ;— 

“ Tf we find that no cry of distress, no high souled 
principle, can incite this class to action, but that 
the only plea upon which they can be stirred into 
a ceittain sluggish ferment, is one founded on selfish- 
ness, and all the basest and most contemptible 
qualities of man’s nature ;— 

“ And if, lastly, we find * * * a severer tone 
of orthodox profession pervading society, and a 
corresponding diminution of Christian practice; if 
we find men intolerant of any questioning of Chris- 
tianity, but whose whole lives and motives of action 
are opposed to that Christianity of which they are 
tenaciow —_— 

“If we find all these symptoms—and none can 
deny their existence,—surely it betokens a dilapi- 
dated anil disordered body ; nor does it take a very 
far-sighted physician to perceive, that if allowed 
unchecked to work out their natural ending, it 
must end in the collapse and death of that recreant 
middle class, and in the severe distraction and 
probable (leath of this brave, old, ill-fated Britain.” 





CENTO. 


Don Juan continued. By * * * * * 
Canto 17th. Churton. 
Aw attenipt to continue Byron’s licentious 
poem, and executed with spirit, not uncon- 
genial to the original. Eece signum:— 


“ There’s ‘California, which beats to shivers 
All that Abudah saw in Bocchim’s vale, 
Gold on 1 he plains, gold in the streams and rivers, 
’Tis truth, though sounding like a traveller’s tale ; 
But there: are hungry mouths, and bilious livers, 
And midnight fears of thieves as thick as hail 
Who sme} 1 out plunder quick as bees scent honey, 
The only talisman on earth is money. 
* 4 * x 
“Oh woman ! woman! though your charms are great, 
Your finesse is still greater, and you know it. 
Men talk o prudence and appear sedate, 
But whey the ordeal comes, they seldom show it; 








The trap is set, they nibble at the bait, 
Then all alike the fool, the sage, the poet ; 
Monarch and beggar, by one impulse ruled, 
Are diddled, cheated, humbugg'd, floor’d, and fool’d, 
* 7. * * 


* My creed is not Catholicism—still 
So many charming creatures have profess’d it, 
Then the broad charter—do whate’er you will, 
It is forgiven having once confess’d it ; 
Then those ‘ndudgencies which render nil 
Some darling vice when you. have long caress’d it, 
Make you feel sorry at the closing scene 
You're not so wicked as you might have been.” 


These are stray stanzas which we could 
extract as Byroxish; the more questionable 
parts are still more so. 


Sacred Lyrics. By J.C.G. Smith. 
Aw exercise of poetry “in the hope that it 
may light up the holy flame of Divine Love 
in the hearts of some.” Its ulterior vision is 
of Italy, politically free and Protestant, and 
the country is thus invoked:— 


* When silent eve falls o’er Italia’s plains, 
Pure as her own unrivall’d marble fanes, 
Still, as the lily floating on the wave, 
Soft, as the moonlight on an infant’s grave ; 
When light with shadow, through the quiv’ring leaves, 
A fairy dance in graceful silence weaves, 
And stars, that used on ancient Rome to gaze, 
Beam on a fallen land their sadden’d rays ; 
How can her children look upon that sky 
Without one tear for days long since pass’d by ? 
How can they see upon her stones engrav’d 
* Land of all others fairest, most enslay’d !’ ”” 


The Pensive Wanderer. By Cambria’s Bard. 
Published by the Author. 


Ovr Cambrian Bard is a curiosity in his way. 
He does not care much for prosody, but likes 
a sort of system of measured alliteration. He 
also entertains other notions, or crotchets, 
and he writes thus:— 


“ He was conducted to a sweet cottage, 

Lonely placed on the shore of the noble main— 
A splendid spot, fit for the heritage 

Of the sweetest creature e’er created by the brain— 
Heavy lofty mountains were piled around, 

With numbertess crystal streamlets rushing down ; 
And widely scattered o’er the varied ground, 

Were wild unsought flowers, destitute of renown, 
But sweet as the sweetest, nevertheless. 

In the far distance rose a rocky headland. 
On the admiring mind it left the impress 

Of a dark cloud, rising from the remote strand, 
The solitary dash of the billows 

Was rarely broken by aught of other sound 
Save the gulls skimming through the ocean hollows; 

Or, perhap ‘the dolphin’s rapid sportive bound ; 
Or when, as was wont, some among the band 

Ensnared simple fish—innocent tranquil sport— 
For, when thus engaged, the mind will expand 

To things of far grander, mightier purport. 

* * * * 


“ Death, alas! hideous, haunting, horrible, 
Has hurled his imp-rising darts on this devoted Isle, 
And stalked along, in all the terrible, 
Murd’rous, vengeful shapes, that cover blackened 
soulless guile. 
Fate decrees the hour of retribution— 
Acts which the dark mantle of night scorns to own, 
Fate, with its sure unerring revolution, 
Shall fiercely hurl to shrink before judgment’s 
throne.” 


The Fire of Rome is in shorter metre, but 
no less remarkable. Thus the Emperor 
spouts :-— 


“ T bear the name of Nero— 
I will die like a hero. 
Cowering slaves! villains! 
Forget not, fear my manes.* 
Daggers, be ye kind, 
Swittly ease my mind. 
My lyre, sweetly faithful friend, 
Oh! sad, woful, tragic end, 
Sound thy last mournful notes, 
Such that grief, pain, denote, 
Amid the sheening gleam of the lightning flash, 
Amid the rolling roar of the thunder crash; 
The wind lowly moans, 
In deep sighing tones; 
It seems to say, 
Oh! dark the day, 











* “ T have rhymed this word thus, as being, in my opinion, 
the most natural English pronunciation, although not that 
usually adopted. This observation will also apply to other 





passages in this work.” 


When Nero died, 

When from this earth he hied. 

Hark ! I hear the sound of horses ; 

Yes, I hear, I hear Galba’s forces, 

They come, they come me to seek, 

On me their vengeance to wreak ; 

They come, they come, still nearer, 

And life, oh life is still dearer ; 

I will not flee, 

I will not yield; 

Yet it must be, 

My doom is sealed : 

They come, they come, I hear, I hear ; 

Life is life, oh life is dear. 

Oh! migh { now spare the pain, 

Of those I have needlessly slain ; 

Oh! what would I not give, 

If now could I but live. 

They come, they come, 

With sound of drum ; 

Adieu my hapless life, 

Adieu this useless strife, 

Adieu my sweetest charming lyre, 

Adieu ye dire and woful fire, 

Adieu ye luring Fame, 

Adieu ye future name, 

Adieu world, adieu life, lyre, name, fame; a song, 
a sigh. 

They come, they come, I mount on high, 

I sink, I sink, I gasp, I sigh, 

I upwards fly, 

I die! I die! 

I cleave the sky.” 


iv aspiring young poet who wants a 
model may study the Bard of Cambria. 


The Gamester, a Tale of 1845, and other 
Poems. Earle. 
Tue tale of The Gamester gives a genuine 
account of blacklegs and their base arts— 
their victims and their own miserable fates. 
There are also some translations of Virgil, and 
other short poems. The writer takes a very 
gloomy view of the condition and prospects of 
England; and of Free Trade and its conse- 
uences draws a most deplorable picture. The 
first two lines of ‘ Quis mulia gracilis” will 
dispose of the translating talent :— 
“What slender youth, with softest odours laved, 
Seeks thee, on roses, in pleasant cave’s retreat?” 
The original compositions are, however, 
somewhat better, and we lend the Free Trade 
diatribe an example-stave :— 
“ «Buy in the cheapest market’—this the rule, 
The principle avowed, the heartless maxim shown. 
* Sell in the dearest,’—say the selfish school— 
Hold rights of others naught—care only for your own. 


“Once a high name, our merchant Princes bore, 
Their ceaseless energy, and lofty worth, 
Have spread the British name the Nations o’er. 
These were the means, which gave our commerce birth, 
But now, a race have sprung, of yesterday, 
Who found their senseless hopes, on mischief done ; 
In envious madness, cast their own away, 
And point, exulting, to a market gone.”’ 


Fides Laici. Parker. 
LameEnts the dissensions that rive the church, 
and cannot accord with those who— 
*¢« In God's temple sense they gratify, 

With all that soothes the ear and charms the eye; 

Music, and flowers, and altar-cloths inlaid 

With holy symbols by fair fingers made : 

The fretted roof with gewgaw gilding gleams, 

And softened light through tinted windows streams ; 

While tapers burning in the face of day 

With import deep mysterious truth convey. 

Devotion surely is a sickly plant 

The aid of such appliances to want ; 

Nor feels that soul its own tremendous :stake 

Which of religion can a plaything mak:2.” 

The writer goes poetically through the 
tractarian controversy, and describes and re- 
= the new old school of the Rubrics, 

Testments, and Ceremonies. 
The Christian Philanthropist’s Pilgrimage. 
Same Publishex. 
Descriptive of various characters and events 
in life, of considerable pathos. We quote one 
stanza of the Seducer as an example :— 


“ © man, of all thy wrongs on man, in sooth, 
Deep as their dye,—accursing and securst, 
The robbing woman of her peace e.nd truth, 
Amid thy myriad crimes, is still thy worst ; 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











For though the murderer’s stcel be all athirst 

For blood, and doth deep agony procure, 

No second pang e’er follows on the first, 

Nor hath the heart those writhings to endure, 
No sedative can soothe, no remedy can cure.” 


The whole is finely moral and instructive. 


The Solitary, and other Poems; with the Cava- 
lier, a Play. By C. Whitehead. Bentley. 
Tue talent in this volume does not reach the 
true poetic pitch. The grains are not in pro- 
portion—we will not say to the chaff—but 
arts enfolding them. We quote a few 

ines of the best in “ The Solitary :”— 
“ But soft—a motion trembles in the sky, 
And with a timid streak of dubious glow, 
Curdles the east, and from his terrace high, 
The glad procession of the light doth go : 
Clear, and more clear, all neighbouring objects grow, 
Wrought from the sable texture of the dark, 
And now a fresh chill air begins to blow, 
And now springs up the voluntary lark. 
And the great sun appears, Heaven’s glorious hierarch !” 


The story of Jasper Brooke is long and 
Pete s the play fair enough for the stage as 
‘ar as composition goes ; and all else partaking 
of the same vexatious unexceptionableness, 
without the higher qualities that command 
applause. 

The Mission of Sympathy; a Poem in four 
Cantos. By W. 8S. V. Sankey, M.A. 
Pickering. 

Tuekre is not much above the level and grace- 

ful in this poem, and indeed the design, full of 

goodness and charity, is not very susceptible 
of lofty thought and the highly sustained 
embellishments which the imagination can 
consonantly impart to other strains. The 
inculcation of virtue, humanity, friendship, 
and love, is of a softer kind; and all we need 
say is, that Mr. Sankey has adopted that key 

and applied it to his humanizing theme. A 

very aot example will suffice to show this:— 


“ At summer's eve, when all around was calm, 
And the fresh air was redolent of balm, 
How oft have I, delighted, loved to gaze 
Upon the glittering splendour of the blaze 
Sparkling on cottage panes, like sapphire bright, 
As they glanced back the glowing sunset light ; 
And as I gazed, I fondly thought the while 
Of happy hearts and many a joyous smile 
Might light within the honest, merry face, 
Where calm Content had left her kindly trace. 
Then, when kind Sympathy my bosom warm’d 
Towards the poor inmates, and my fancy form’d 
Ideal pictures of a happy home, 
From whence the affections never need to roam, 
Methought the light that sparkled on the pane 
Presented to mine eyes no emblem vain 
Of that which shone within, and cheer’d the seat 
Of honest poverty with genial heat. 
And though the picture was ideal, still it taught 
A kindly lesson to my heart, and brought 
My sympathy in tune with those that were, 
Whoever they might be, the inmates there ; 
And this was real joy—no mockery, 
A joy refined I owe to Sympathy. 

And thus it is that she her aid employs 
From others’ bliss to multiply our joys.’”’ 


Faults, it will be seen, occur both in rhyme 
and rhythm ; but we pardon all for the purity 
of the object and benevolence of the lesson. 





LITERARY REFINEMENTS. 


Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student 
vy T. T. Lynch. Longmans. 
Ovr Student appears to be conversant with 
authorship—a person of thoughtful mind and 
poetical temperament. His volume is ex- 
tremely desultory. If there be a plan in it, 
we cannot make it out. It seems rather to 
be composed on the roaming principle, seizing 
the ideas as they arose at intervals, and 
dilating upon them in verse and prose as 
fancy and the humour of the hour happened 
to suggest, The original ‘notion’ is com- 





monly set in rhyme as a text, and the com- 
mentary follows, not exactly in prosaic plain- 
ness, but in a paraphrastic style, flowery and 
ornate. Such are ‘the general characteristics 
of this performance. In detail there are 
many sweet image: and pretty imaginings, 
and the whole may be pronounced a feeling 
and intellectual production of considerable 
literary attractions. 

It may also be observed that there are 
some blemishes, and a little too much of the 
favourite verbiage of a particular school of 
writers amongst us. .A proneness to a certain 
degree of inflation is contrasted with an 
occasional forcing of the subject beyond its 
natural limits or even the allowable vagaries 
of the fanciful. One of the features we may 
notice, as belonging to this school, is the con- 
tinual envelopment of things in ‘mysteries’ 
and the ‘mysterious.’ One might suppose 
that the object of good writing was to make 
obscure matters clear; but our ‘stern’ and 
‘ suggestive’ ‘ esthetics’ are for ever plunging 
us into greater darkness. They are perfect 
Druids for gloom, and there is no light in 
them. 

We will take any samples, as they come 
to hand, of the author’s compositions, and 
by a very few remarks support our criticism 
on the admixture of the beauties and faults:— 

THE FIVE FLOWERS. 
“*Took, love, on your bosom 
Are flowers five ; 
But one has droop’d its heaJ— 
Four alone live.’ [Bad rlayme.] 
“So, late, in our nursery 
Were children five ; 
One rests in grassy darkness— 
Four alone [only four] live.’ 
“* Your four flowers bloom freshly, love ; 
The fifth, not as they— 
Its colour, and form, and odour, 
Have passed away. 
Take, then, from your bosom 
The withered one: 
Can the air now nourish it? 
Can it feel the sun ” 
“*T have bound the five together 
With a fresh willow leaf, 
That grew large [?] by a river, 
As by flowing love grief; [prosy] 
And they all will fail asunder 
If I loose the tie ; 
So a love-clasp for living babes 
Is a dead one’s memory.’ 
(That is, the willow-leaf, not the dead flower, as it should be.]} 
“Let the five flowers in your bosom, love, 
Its sweet shelter share : 
As bound in one, within your heart, 
Our five darlings are. 
The dead make the living dearer ; 
And we will joy the more, 
That the Giver, who hath taken one, 
Has left us four.’ 

“These verses, that I had some time before 
made, came into my mind as, my journey ended, I 
sat at evening on a stile. Meadows were before 
me, sheep-dotted ; a woody hill beyond; the spires 
and factories of a town to my right and behind me; 
and on my left a valley, through which there fre- 
quently shot rapid trains. Too readily, I thought, 
we say, We are ‘past feeling.’ The breaking up 
of the cloudy weather comes in due time, and 
mellow days succeed, with a soft spiritual wind. 
We have not lost feeling because we do not feel. 
The numbed hand is yet alive. To-day, we care 
not for cream or strawberries; but to-morrow, 
bread may be to our revived appetite better than 
honey. <A great sorrow that makes us weep an 
overrunning flood, leaves our wasted heart a desert, 
hard, scarred, and dry. Yet afterwards it seems 
to us that the sorrow made our heart to break, as 
an earthquake a rock, that springs of water might 
issue, to follow us in our wanderings through life. 

‘As I sat thus musing, I watched the people 
passing along a frequented path, nut far from me, 
They seemed of many sorts; the sinner and the 
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meek, the widowed and the bride ly: black heads 
and silver heads, and auburn heals : stout wali 
andringleted maidens, and shoutin; r children’: bro : 
cloudy, and merry, and bold, ancl mild and a 
These, thought I, are, or have been, or will be 
‘past feeling.” How many desires we outlive: 
They burn out, like fires; but for awhile the ia 
remain hot and bright; and even afterwards thes 
ashes are serviceable, improving the soil of om 
fields of character. We become dead to much 
while alive ; and yet nothing of us truly dies, on 
more than we ourselves do. In r egard to speci 
days of our life, what wonderful power, too . 
have of resurrection! It is allowzble necromaney 
to consult the spirit of dead days, We m 


question 
them, and they prophesy. But if they were 
neglected prophets while they lived, they may 


utter woful prophecies when we raise them.” 

Even the poetic simile, affecting us jy the 
tenderness of its application, besides beins 
indifferently versified, holds badly together 
The last stanza is excellent; but it brings us 
to the forced and thoroughly unconnected 
sermo. The cream and strawberries ar 
lugged in among strange bedfellows; snd 
the heart at once broken and a desert can wt 
be one heart. Then the crowd that are, o 
have been, or will be past feeling, seems ty 
us but a confusion; and the whole dilat in 
upon ‘special days’ little better than nx. 
sense, 

We shall assume a more universally in’. 
ligible subject for our last quotation—viz, 
‘ Marriage :'— 

“‘ The dawn of love in the heart (says the aut) i) 
is as the ‘ morning darkness spread upon the mc w- 
tains’ to some dweller on level lands, who, awak ing, 
finds himself in the hill country: momently tie 
sun brightens, and the shadowy mysteries of the 
mountains disclose their wonders. Marriage isa 
deep-rooted tree. Strong may it be as a ce dar, 
fruitful as a vine, having great boughs, and a bu- 
dant in blossoms. Home is the tent we ith 
beneath the wide shadow, and in which we re: xive 
visits from the angels at the cool and quiet eve) ing. 
Evermore ‘a new song’ sounds over the world from 
the birds that sing among the branches of this fim- 
rooted tree. And though strong winds blow often 
against it, bringing with them deluging rains of 
grief, it does but root itself more firmly, and 
presently there is around it an air sweet sind stil, 
and above it a serene and unclouded heaven. And 
even as the utmost fibres of a great tree's roots 
extend beyond the tips of its far-spreading tranches, 
so, for new experiences of life. new and far-2 xtending 
roots of love are ready ; and, wide as may be the 
expanse of bough and ioliage, the tree is upborne 
and nourished. And though sense be the ground 
in which the marriage-tree is planted, it is as the 
earth, over which grass and flowerage, :1ourished 
by the purest dews of heaven, spread the: nselves— 
an earth we tread upon, yet honour. “Whenever 
in our life the spiritual and the sensuous are at 
one, sense is no longer as a dark dangerous storil- 
cloud, or as a heavy blighting fog upon the: marshes; 
but is as water dispersed in air, which :makes the 
blue of heaven more soft and deep; and as dark 
earthy fuel kindled, which is unseen bec: wise of the 
bright pure fires that it sustains. The youth before 
he loves is as a vessel formed for the wester, but as 
yet moored to the land. In movement alone upon 
waves that rise and fall can the graces of its outline, 
the power and beauty of its spars arid sails, be 
manifested. The love of woman beco:nes to him 
as a sea open to heaven, whose bosom, yielding to 
the vessel of his life, sustains it, and mirrors clearly 
its form and movements. As for woman, before 
she loves her heart is a garden of the north, rich 
and productive; but love changes it into a garden 
of the south, richer, fuller of beauty, fragranct. 
and luxuriance. If woman is the ‘ glory of mam, 
she is also a ray from the glory of God, who, 
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ee _—_ ‘ ; 
replenishing the earth with maidens, wives, and 
mothers, ever newly embodies for us ideas of 
delight, that rest everlastingly in the stillness of 
his pure unfathomed spirit.” 

We stop here. It is so fair a specimen of 
the writer in his best forms, that we will not 
quote the rest of the paper, which falleth into 
the censure of excess, and wearing out a 
beautiful theme even to rags. After all, 
though, we heartily recommend this volume; 
for, with all its faults, it has more than a 
redeeming portion of originality and other 


merits. 





ALMANACS. 


The Comic Almanack. Edited by H. Mayhew. 
Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. Bogue. 
Ir may be that throughout the year we have so 
constant a succession of similar pleasantries doled 
out to us, that we do not come with a relish to the 
customary Christmas dish. In short, there seems 
to us to be a flatness, a staleness, and an unprofit- 
ableness in almost the best of these salmagundis, 
which robs them of the flavour and piquancy 
required to create or satisfy an appetite. Not that 
there are not some clever things in this comic pro- 
duction, and Cruikshank’s inexhaustible pencil is 
as prolific and humorous as ever. George is a 
wonderful being—amateur theatricals, temperance 
demonstrations, and endless inventions of this sort, 
do not exhaust him. He flourishes in the drama, 
he flourishes on water and total abstinence, and 
more than all, he flourishes in pictorial invention. 
The frontispiece in this case is so sadly daubed as 
to spoil it; but the crowded scenes and most of the 
small silhouettes are worthy of him before he left the 
champagne of Holborn for that of the Pump. 
Raphael's Prophetic Alinanac. 

Ir is all very well in an age of the world 
when we have Mormonites occupying a 
country, and Latter-day Saints and Agape- 
monists among ourselves, to sneer at pro- 
phecies. For ourselves, we believe as much 
mm Raphael as in Lilly or Moore, and are con- 
sequently quite concerned to see what a 
gloomy year we have before us in 1851. Itis 
absolutely melancholy to anticipate that in 
the course of these twelve months we shall 
have— 

1. Distress among our agricultural population. 

2. King Otho uneasy, and his kingdom embar- 
rassed, 

3. Sweden convulsed, and King Oscar troubled. 

4. Pio Nono threatened with violence to his 
person. 

_5. Evil and ill-health falling on the head of the 
King of Naples. 

6. The Emperor Nicholas thwarted, unfortunate, 
and suffering, and his subjects groaning under his 
tyranny. 

7. The commerce of Denmark crippled. 

8. Calamities befalling the people of China. 

9. Speculators in railroads in fresh difficulties. 

10, The people of England afflicted. 

11. The Grand Seignior with cause to mourn. 

12. France again the scene of changes and 
Violence, 

13. T he President in personal danger from poison 
or assassination. 
fo haamine_ pestilence, and war sweeping off 
, 15. The Irish suffering more than ever, and no 
ope of remedy, 

16. An epidemic in London. 

‘ 17. Immense swindling and robberies in the 
ost-office ; failures, frauds, fires, and violent out- 
Tages throughout the metropolis and country. 

18. Prince Albert experiencing a troublesome 

Year, in consequence of Saturn and Uranus afflicting 


the place of the Moon. 





19. The Queen of Portugal as much afflicted as 
the Moon. 

20. The King of Denmark suffering. 

21. Scotland in a bad way. 

22. Holland rather worse. 

23. The Princess Royal in delicate health. 

24. The reputation of a certain lady tarnished 
by slander. 

25. Judea in terrible bad plight. 

26. Ditto Mauritania. 

27. Ditto Catalonia. 

28. Ditto Norway. 

29. Ditto Bavaria. 

30. Ditto Barbary. 

31. Ditto Morocco. 

82. Ditto Frankfort, and some of them visited 
by awful convulsions of nature. 

33. Dire accidents in Bath and Bristol. 

34. A dignitary of the church disgraced, and 
translated to a better world. 

35. Rome perturbed. 

36. Italy moved to revolution. 

37. Many miserable shipwrecks. 

88. The Queen of Spain in ill health. 

89. Spain the scene of internal commotions and 
civil war. 

40. The church in danger, and— 

41. Nocheering ray; and ‘future generations 
will read with affright the history of the events of 
this gloomy and disastrous year.” 

Alas, alas! amid such troubles what avails 
it to say that the rest of the Almanac is full 
of almanacry and astrology besides? What 
need we care about other sublunary affairs, or 
even the aspects of the heavens, in the midst 
of all this misery ! 


The Financial Reform Almanac following in 
the wake of France, (see our Paris correspon- 
dence, No. 1762,) the financial reformers have 
—— this medium to propagate their tenets 
in the cheapest manner. Besides the Almanac 
matter, it sets forth all the topics which are 
well known as the grievances of this active 
party. 

The Protestant Dissenters’ Almanac takes 
a similar course with regard to dissenting 
grievances, and supplies a good deal of infor- 
mation respecting various sects. 





SOUTHEYANA: ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 


Rev. C. Cuthbert Southey’s Life and Corre- 
spondence of Robert Southey. 
Second Notice. 
Upon more general topics the annexed ex- 
tracts bear, and will be read with curiosity 
by literary men, especially if they contrast 
the present aspects of publishing with those 
described only from twenty to twelve years 


ago. 
“In 1829, Mr. Southey writes :— 

‘This year, I trust, will see good progress made 
in Oliver Newman, the poem being so far advanced 
that it becomes an object to take it earnestly in 
hand and complete it. With us no poetry now 
obtains circulation except what is in the Annuals; 
these are the only books which are purchased for 
presents, and the chief sale which poetry used to 
have was of this kind. Here, however, we are 
overrun with imitative talent in all the fine arts, 
especially in fine literature ; and if it is not already 
the case with you, it will very soon be so. I can 
see some good in this: in one or two generations 
imitative talent will become so common, that it will 
not be mistaken, when it first manifests itself, for 
genius; and it will then be cultivated rather as an 
embellishment for private life, than with aspiring 
views of ambition. Much of that levelling is going 
on with us which no one can more heartily desire 
to promote than I do,—that which is produced by 











raising the lower classes. Booksellers and print- 
sellers find it worth while now to publish for a grade 
of customers which they deemed ten years ago be- 
neath their consideration. Good must result from 
this in many ways; and could we but hope or dream 
of any thing like long peace, we might dream of 
seeing England in a state of intellectual culture and 
internal prosperity such as no country has ever 
before zttained. But all the elements of discord 
are at work ; and though I am one of the last men 
to despair, yet I have no hope of living to see the 
end of the troubles which must ere long break out, 
—the fruits of this accursed Catholic question, let 
it now sake what course it may.” 

What would he have said had he lived to 
witness what we this day witness; when the 
Pope cn one side and the Communists on the 
other, promulgate their manifestoes for the 
subjugation of mankind? What between the 
Tiara and the Red Cap, which he equally 
detested and feared, we fancy all his hopeful- 
ness would have given way to dread and 
despair. We have already noticed his idea 
for counteracting the evils of the newspaper 
press politically, and we have also a notion 
touching the bookselling :— 

“It is evident (he says) that the constant hos- 
tility of newspapers and journals must act upon an 
author’s reputation, like continued rain upon grass 
which is intended to be cut for hay; it beats it to 
the ground and ruins the harvest, though the root 
may remain unhurt. Booksellers, if they under- 
stood their own interest, ought to counteract this.” 


How ? is not stated. 
Elsewhere he writes amusingly :— 


“The commonwealth of Readingdom is divided 
into many independent circles. Novel and trash 
readers make by much the largest of the communi- 
ties; I think the religious public rank next in num- 
bers; then perhaps come those who affect poetry: 
history is read by those only who are desirous of 
information, and of these very few like to have it 
at length, or indeed can afford time for it. But in 
every generation there are some.” 


A curious portrait of Barry, the painter, is 
conveyed to Allan Cunningham, with whom 
Southey was always on the kindest and most 
friendly terms, and perhaps in this letter 
(Keswick, July 23, 1829) exaggerated a little 
the merits of the Lives of the Painters, on 
which Allan was then engaged. He says :—- 

«‘T wish I could tell you anything which might 
be found useful in your succeeding volumes. I 
knew Barry, and have been admitted into his den 
in his worst (that is to say, his maddest) days, when 
he was employed upon his Pandora. He wore at 
that time an old coat of green baize, but from which 
time had taken all the green that incrustations of 
paint and dirt had not covered. His wig was one 
which you might suppose he had borrowed from a 
scarecrow ; all round it there projected a fringe of 
his own grey hair. He lived alone, in a house 
which was never cleaned; and he slept on a bed- 
stead with no other furniture than a blanket nailed 
on the one side, I wanted him to visit me. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘he would not go out by day, because he 
could not spare time from his great picture; and if 
he went out in the evening, the Academicians 
would waylay him and murder him.’ In this soli- 
tary, sullen life he continued till he fell ill, very 
probably for want of food sufficiently nourishing ; 
and after lying two or three days under his blanket, 
he had just strength enough left to crawl to his own 
door, open it, and lay himself down with a paper 
in his hand, on which he had written his wish to be 
carried to the house of Mr. Carlisle (Sir Anthony) 
in Soho-square. There he was taken care of; and 
the danger from which he had thus escaped seems 
to have cured his mental hallucinations. He cast 
his slough afterwards; appeared decently drest and 
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in his own grey hair, and mixed in such society as 
he liked. 

‘*T should have told you that, a little before his 
illness, he had with much persuasion been induced 
to pass a night at some person’s house in the 
country. When he came down to breakfast the 
next morning, and was asked how he had rested, 
he said remarkably well; he had not slept ix sheets 
for many years, and really he thought it was a very 
comfortable thing. 

‘* He interlarded his conversation with caths as 
expletives, but it was pleasant to converse with 
him; there was a frankness and animation about 
him which won good will as much as his vigorous 
intellect commanded respect. 

“There is a story of his having refused to paint 
portraits, and saying, in answer to applications, 
that there was a man in Leicester-quare who did. 
But this he said was false; for that he would at 
any time have painted portraits, and have been 
glad to paint them.”* 


In a letter dated August 6th, he writes to 
Henry Taylor :-— 

‘* Lockhart tells me my paper upon Portugal has 
had the rare fortune of pleasing all parties ; I looked 
at it therefore to find out what there was wrong in 
it, but I could not discover. He asks for a similar 
paper upon Spain, but cannot have it; because 
much that is true of the one country is true of the 
other, and because I am not so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject. Concerning Portugal 
no other foreigner can know so much; concerning 
Spain many may know more. 

“Tt is well for me that I like reviewing well 
enough to feel nothing irksome in the employment ; 
but as life shortens on me I cannot help some- 
times regretting that so large a share of the little 
which is left, must continue so to be employed, till 
the last.” 

And to Dr. Gooch:— 


“* As for the political economists, no words can 
express the thorough contempt which I feel for 
them. They discard all moral considerations from 
their philosophy, and in their practice they have no 
compassion for flesh and blood.” 


And to Mr. John May:— 


‘*My third volume of the War is in the press, 
and my hand has been only taken from it for a 
short interval, that I might do the needful work of 
reviewing, by which alone does it seem practicable 
for me to keep clear with the world. I have written 
for the London Review a short, but very interesting 
account of Lucretia Davidson, an American poetess, 
killed, like Kirke White, by over-excitement, in 
her seventeenth year. It is a most affecting story. 
There have been three papers of mine in that work ; 
in the first, second, and fifth numbers; and, as 
they promise that there shall be no farther delay 
payment, J should not like to withdraw from 
it. 

‘TI might be paid at the same rate for Sharpe’s 
London Magazine; but, when that was converted 
into a magazine, it passed from the hands of Allan 
Cunningham into those of Theodore Hook and Dr. 
M‘Ginn, with neither of whom did I wish to asso- 
ciate myself,” 


And now for the pet medicine of our day— 
cod-liver oil—hear what Southey says of it, 
twenty years ago :— 


“Tf your lumbago be severe, I can tell you that 
at Yarmouth cod-liver oil taken internally used to 
be considered as a specific for that complaint ; but 
in what quantity taken Icannottell. * * * 

“The march of intellect has had an odd effect 
upon Sharon Turner. He thinks past history is 
likely to attract so little attention in future, and 





* We could point to the finest portrait he ever executed, 
and which should be in the National Gallery. He did it in 
one of his angry fits, to show that he could paint as well as 
Rembrandt in his own style, and it is a masterly perform- 
ance.—Ep, L, G, 





carry with it so little interest, that he advised me 
to begin my series of British Biography with Sir 
Wm. Temple! A few steps more in the march and 
we shall have to begin the history of philosophy 
with Jeremy Bentham, and the history of England 
with Joseph Hume; and the history of literature 
with the foundation of the London University. 
* * * * 


**T should like to know a great deal more of 
Denmark than I can gather from books; there is 
no later book than Lord Molesworth’s that gives me 
any satisfaction, and in that there is very much 
wanting. Coxe is, as he always was, dry and dull; 
giving only the caput mortuum of what information 
he had gathered, which was generally from the 
most accessible authorities, when it did not consist 
of statistic details. Later travellers tell us a great 
deal more of Sweden. I want to know why Den- 
mark is a poor country, the people being indus- 
trious, and the government neither oppressive nor 
wasteful.” 


Of Bishop Heber :— 

“T dare say it will generally be felt that Mrs. 
Heber’s book does not support the pretensions 
which its title, and still more its appearance, seems 
to hold forth. * ” si 

«‘He was a man of great reading, and in his 
Bampton Lectures has treated a most important 
part of the Christian faith with great learning and 
ability. His other published sermons are such, 
that I am not surprised my brother Henry should 
think him the most impressive preacher he ever 
heard, 

“As a poet he could not have supported the 
reputation which his Palestine obtained ; for it was 
greatly above its deserts, and the character of the 
poem, moreover, was not hopeful ; it was too nicely 
fitted to the taste of the age. Poetry should have 
its lights and shades, like painting ; like music, its 
sink and swell, its relief and its repose. So far as 
the piece was intended for success in a competition 
for a prize, and for effect in public recitation, it 
was certainly judiciously done to make every line 
tell upon the ear. But to all such poetry the motto 
under one of Quarles’s Emblems may be applied, 
‘ tinnit inane est.’ ” 

With these miscellaneous extracts we shall 
for the present conclude, reserving a few more 
intimate matters for another Gazette. 





SUMMARY. 


An ‘ Examination of Calvinism,” d&c. By the 
Rev. W. Houghton. Second Edition. Cleaver. 
Our theological libraries abound with acute and 
learned treatises on Calvinism, and the metaphy- 
sival questions so intimately connected with it ; and 
Whitby on the Five Points, formerly the text-book on 
the controversy, and certainly a work of great origi- 
nality and research, in spite of its involved and 
obscure style, and tiresome and endless repetitions ; 
Bishop Tomline’s refutation, and Mr. Faber denying 
the fundamental doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, may all be referred to by the inquisitive. 
The author of the present volume proposes to prove 
that Calvinism is contrary to the teaching of Holy 
Scripture; but since both sides appeal to its 
decision, it becomes necessary to inquire what must 
be our guide to the understanding of its meaning. 
Having laid down the position that the church is 
the appointed interpreter of the Word of God, he 
in the preliminary chapter exhibits the teaching of 
the church in all ages in regard to the subject in 
dispute, and proves that neither the Eastern nor 
the Western Churches had by their councils given 
any authoritative sanction to the predestinarian 
system. The unanimous teaching of the Fathers 
(with the exception of St. Augustine) is also shown 
to be opposed to it. From a review of the decisions 
of the Councils, and of the individual opinions of 
the Fathers, he then deduces four fundamental doc- 


d 
and proposes them as our safeguard against error 


in the interpretation of Scripture respecting 
Bis iy 3 wae Sig ,  epecting the 
controversy, and finally declares the predestinarian 
system to be utterly destitute of any claim tg be 
considered of apostolic authority. 
Salvation. By the Rev. John Cumming, Dp 
- vr. o a 
Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
Salvation is a sermon preached by the learned and 
eloquent author of Apocalyptic Sketches, at the 
parish church of Crathie, before the Queen, duriny 
her Majesty’s recent sojourn in the Highlands, Its 
form and nature preclude us from doing mor 
than embodying its title in our columns for the 
information of our readers. 


The Appendix to Vols. I. and II. of the Moral 
System, or Law of Human Nature. By G. J 
Vincent. 8vo. Parker, : 

TuHart the reason of human nature is ‘a direction’ 

to what is right, and cannot, and does not, direct 

man to what is wrong, is the grand argument in 
this work, advanced as the most novel on account 
of its distinctness. The style is rather involved: 
but the author is deeply in earnest, and the subject 
worthy of employing the most searching metaphy. 
sical minds. ‘ 


Treatise on Grammatical Punctuation. By John 
Wilson. Whitfield. 

A sEconD and enlarged edition of a work much 
wanted, since not one person in ten thousand, nor 
one author in a hundred, knows anything really to 
the purpose about the subject of which it treats 
One of our ancient contributors, of whom we used 
to beg some attention to it in his MSS., used tp 
retort, ‘“‘ Do you take your servant for a dog'—lan 
not a pointer!” and if it were not for inextricable 
confusion in private correspondence and in some 
intended for publication, we should be content to 
leave the matter in the hands of good printer, 
As it is, we recommend this volume, with its 
examples and exercises, to all writers. 


Introductory Address at the Theatre of Anatony 
and Medicine adjoining St. George's Hospital. 
Session 1850-1. By E. Lankester, M.D., &. 
Tyler. 

WE last week, in referring to a similar medical 
production, offered a few words on the importante 
of, and the love and respect due to, the medicd 
profession, when pursued with its proper attributes 
of liberality, skill, and humanity. Dr. Lankester 
has ably enforced views of the same nature; but 
besides inculcating the high principles and eames 
labours, without which a young man had better 
learn to be a tailor than try to be a ‘Doctor,’ his 
lecture is of great scientific value and gene 
interest. 


Masters and Servants; @ Dramatic Exposé. By 
R. Reynolds. Churton. ; 
Two bad servants in a nobleman’s family conspire 
to oust a good one, but he turns the tables o 
them, and the mystery on which they venture 
build their accusations happens to be most honour 
able to his character. There is no literary mer. 


School Series. Edited by the Rev. G. A. Gleig, 
M.A. First Book: of History. England. Lon 
mans, 

Tue first of a series of school-books edited by the 
Inspector General of Military Schools, intended, 
“if it be well received, to be followed by others 
upon a similar plan.” The object of the editor 8 
that the merest elementary instruction should be 
so given as to convey actual kuaowledge ; that 
the words which the child is taught to spell should 
“communicate truths more important than that 
‘the cat mews’ and ‘the dog barks.’” We heartily 
commend Mr, Gleig’s design. Much power is wasted 
by the present system, for no greater mental effort 
is necessary to enable a child to acquire some notion 
of the history of his country, or o fany other branch 
of knowledge, than to learn the invaluable truths 
referred to in the passage we haye quoted from 





trines which have always been held in the Church, 


preface, 
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THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
INTRODUCTION, 
Man’s advance in civilization is marked by the 
victories which he achieves over nature. The 
material creation was perfected ere yet man had 
being; and when he arose in all the greatness of 
hisintelligence, the possessor of a world of beautiful 
mysteries, the command that he received from his 

Maker was, to subdue it, and to hold dominion over 
every living thing. 

By the efforts of thought alone is the supremacy 
of man maintained,—by the active labours of the 
mind is it advanced; and when his baser passions 
have driven him to the assertion of temporal power 
by the exercise of brute force, he has ever lost his 
yantage ground, and rapidly fallen in the scale of 
intellectuality. 

Man cannot create, but he can employ every 
thing which is created. Man has no power to move 
a particle of matter in opposition to the physical 
laws by which it is controlled, but, by acting in 
obedience to these laws, he can bend every form of 
matter to his will. Man, diligently evoking the 
truths of nature, gains power, and obtains a mastery 
by which every element may be subdued. He 
learns a truth—it may be a very abstract truth, 
apparently without any marketable value,—but 
that fact new to man’s knowledge works—it may 
be silently and slowly—and eventually it is applied 
to some useful purpose ministering to the wants of 
humanity, or increasing the amenities of life. 

Such is the philosophy of human progress ; 
the advance of man, and the improvement of his 
condition have ever been regulated by the extent to 
which he has cultivated habits of observation, and 
restrained his volant powers by some well-considered 
system—some science of method. 

By the experience of the past we are guided 
through the present, and obtain prophetic glimpses 
of the future. Every application of a natural law, 
every appropriation of the material creation, which 
man has achieved, has been a stave added to the 
ladder by which he has climbed to a higher earthly 
state; and by the improvement of his knowledge 
of the finite, he has advanced to a more exalted 
conception of the Infinite. 

The worth of knowledge cannot be estimated. 
In the steam-engine, propelling the mighty ship 
across the Atlantic, or dragging the train of rail- 
way carriages, with bird-like speed, along the iron 
road, and in the electric telegraph, which enables 
nations wide asunder to whisper to each other, we 
see its fruits; but we know not how far, beyond 
these wondrous modern applications, we may be 
advanced by its power. 

By the education of the mind the man is im- 
proved,—he becomes a better member of society in 
all his relations; and by the improvement of man 
individually, he is, in his collective condition, made 
more perfect ; and the State itself rises proudly, by 
the might of its intelligence, more grand and 
Sovereign among the nations, 

Men have sometimes guessed at truth, but gene- 
rally their guesses have, like arrows fired in the 
dark, gone far astray. In the eventful history of 
lumanity, we may discover many sad examples of 
individuals and communities who have wasted 
lives im guessing at the truth, and never reaching it. 
They disdained the humble toil of carefully gather- 
Ing up the little facts which lay around them, and 
Mounting on waxen wings into the region of cloud, 
ped _ either lost in the gloom of mysticism, or 

y fell prostrate and powerless back to that earth 
whose teachings they had rejected. 

_ From these we should learn the lesson, that to 
Tise we must climb; and we must not forget, that 
rhe a of mental climbing we have, almost 
led 4h carve every notch in the tree of know- 

8°, by which we lift ourselves towards its fruit, 





The efforts of an individual, especially as society 
is constituted, must necessarily be very limited; 
but many individual efforts, directed to the same 
end, multiply into a great power, by which much 


may be achieved. That unity is strength has be- 
come a proverb among nations; and it is equally 
so in the mental, as it is in the muscular powers of 
mankind. To improve ourselves we must learn 
from one another, and whether it be an individual 
or a nation who glories in isolation, we may dis- 
cover equally a stagnation of all progressive power, 
and a gradual recession into the slough of selfish 
ignorance. 

With this view we hail the gathering together 
of the Works OF ALL NATIONS as an event in the 
World’s History. Former gatherings of the people 
of which we read were mostly for ignoble ends; 
but now the assembly is to be for the high purpose 
of celebrating the works of peace, and proclaiming 
the industry of the civilized world. 

The idea was a grand one, and many feared that 
it could not becomea reality. Forso vast a thought 
the machinery appeared insufficient, from its com- 
plexity, and we hesitated not to express, in com- 
mon with others of an order to form a fair opinion, 
that the design was too vast to be properly organ- 
ized and fulfilled under existing circumstances. We 
see now, by the rapid growth of its ‘ local habita- 
tion,’ that the ‘ name’ of the ‘Great Exhibition of 
Industry’ must become the heading of a chapter of 
British history. We rejoice in the progress which 
has been made; and we desire to lend our aid to 
advance a gathering which, if properly METHODISED, 
must prove instructive to every visitor. 

England has sent forth an invitation to the 
world, and the East and the West, the North and 
the far South have accepted the invitation. Some 
have called this invitation ‘a challenge ;’ we view 
it in no such light—we cannot but deem it unfor- 
tunate that it should be so considered, and the 
impression that it is so, should be removed as 
speedily as possible. The mind that conceived the 
idea of gathering into a focus all the efforts of 
human handicraft—of bringing together the works 
of ingenuity, and the specimens of laborious in- 
dustry—never contemplated that low rivalry which 
a challenge would imply. Prince Albert, in throw- 
ing the weight of his position forward in advocacy 
of this immense scheme, desired only that men 
should meet as brothers, and learn of one another. 
He saw that England and English manufacturers 
had much to learn; and he failed not to perceive 
that manufacturing Britain could repay the know- 
ledge gleaned from other lands, by imparting solid 
facts, and giving them practical examples, which 
would be as valuable as the information her indus- 
trial population might obtain. The world saw the 
advantages to be derived from such an exhibition ; 
and to this must be attributed the zeal with which 
the civilized portions of the four quarters of the 
xlobe have responded to the gathering cry. The 
ee expressed by some, that the superiority of 
manufacturing England is to suffer by comparison 
with like manufactures from other lands, argues a 
want of confidence in British skill. The desire to 
excel—a natural feeling—will of course prevail on 
every hand, and actuate equally the producers of 
every country. But why should one nation, eminent 
in manufacture, be sore, because she could not 
excel another in design? The great advantage to 
be derived by the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom from this Exhibition is, that it will teach 
them their deficiencies, and thus open the road to 
improvement. Already its benefits are becoming 
visible; manufacturers of reputation had, like the 
Chinese of old, declared themselves perfect, and 
they cared not to move: slowly, however, have 
they been awakened from their complacent repose 
to find the world is moving. They have felt there 
was a curse ever clinging to standing still, and 
now they are up and doing. 

Committed as England is to this undertaking, 
every manufacturer is bound to contribute ; indeed, 
for his own sake this is now important, for the 





foreiga merchant will take the Exhibition catalogue 
in his hand, and he will be directed for his pur- 
chases to that house which most fully illustrated 
his wan's on this occasion. 

Althoigh we desire to subdue, as far as it is 
practical, any spirit of unkind rivalry, still we 
desire to see our own countrymen distinguishing 
themselves in this ‘ pass’ of industry, as they have 
of yore dene in friendly passes of aris; and we say 
to all, in che lines of Addison— 

“Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.’’ 

From these introductory remarks, our views of 
the ‘ philosophy,’ so to speak, of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 may be gathered, and our intention is 
to profit by the opportunity. The impulsive power 
of Great Britain is trade. With our commerce we 
have embraced the world; but to maintain our 
position among nations, we have to yoke Science 
and Literature to our car. We must continue to 
look to Nature for the development of new truths; 
and we must solicit Literature to make those fine 
deductions for us, which become almost as inspira- 
tions to the ordinary mind. By these aids, new 
sources of commercial industry will be opened up, 
and both home and foreign trade will be success- 
fully pursued. 

Such an opportunity as that of the Great Exhi- 
bition has never been offered to any people in the 
world’s history. Never before have all nations 
poured into the lap of one, the finest specimens of 
their industrial arts; and if the inhabitants of our 
honoured land do not profit by this trust in our 
truth, they deserve to retrograde: but of this we 
have no fear. 

While calling upon our countrymen who follow 
trade to do their duty in this work, we, who walk 
humbly in the train of literature and science, 
would not willingly fail to draw all the advantages 
possible from the occasion. It is therefore our 
intention to devote several columns every week to 
the progress of this Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations. We design to give a clear but succinct 
history of its origin and progress up to the present 
time. We hope to do this in all honesty of pur 
pose, and although we shall not scruple to express 
our opinions with all freedom, where we conceive 
the managers of this great design have been at 
fault, we should be sorry if any word of ours should 
be received as a personal reflection. Men will err, 
and sometimes from excess of zeal they will go 
wrong. Such errors we may point out, but they 
will be no reflection on that honesty of purpose 
which we believe is actuating all. We have 
spoken of the complexity of the machinery. There 
may have been causes which rendered it expedient 
to create such. If so, it is a sad reflection on the 
littleness of even the exalted of humankind. We 
may be mistaken, but it is our belief that so true a 
thing might have been thrown, “like bread upon 
the waters, to be found after many days,” without 
any wooing of this man, or yielding to the poor 
caprices of that one, But it has been done—the 
great design prospers—and we purpose to give 
unity to our report thereof, by adopting such a 
method of classification as will enable us to pre- 
sent to our readers a full and correct view of all 
that may be contained within the Crystal Palace in 
Hyde Park. We shall describe all that is known 
of the Natural Phenomena of each specimen of the 
Taw material,—the mode by which it is rendered 
available for the useful purposes of life, and endea- 
vour to give a correct description of the various 
kinds of manufacture to which each particular object 
may be applied. 

In doing this we hope to render the columns of 
the Literary Gazette of interest to every visitor to 
the Exhibition, as pointing out to him, week after 
week, some striking feature which may not be 
manifested in the casual survey, and to compile an 
inductive history, of a great realization of the appli- 
cations of Science, from which deductions may be 
drawn, to lead to still further advances in Industrial 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SNAIL TELEGRAPH. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazett:. 
Srr,—I read with much interest the letter of your 
French Correspondent, in last week’s Gazdte. The 
question appears to me one which can be very easily 
set at rest, without disclosing the secret of the 
invention, if the Presse newspaper will every day 
for a few weeks give a short abstract of eontempo- 
rary American news, or indeed mention any points 
of prominent interest which occur on the other side 
of the Atlantic; thus anticipating by some weeks 
the ordinary mails. And if, when these arrive, the 
news given by the snail telegraph is confirmed, 
doubts will vanish and snails will be at a premium. 
If such a simple expedient is not resorted to, the 
public will be sceptical, notwithstanding the philo- 
sophy of mineral, galvanic, sympathetic, or mag- 
netic fluids.—Yours, &c. 


a. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL RECONCILIATION.* 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
London, October 29th, 1850. 

Srk,—There is a suggestion thrown out in your last 
number of which I approve highly. It is evident 
that the councils of the two archeological bodies, 
so long at variance, will never make a reconcilia- 
tion, and I think the time is come when the mem- 
bers of each may well throw off their allegiance to 
two councils which attend so little to their wishes 
or the interests of science. I can speak from a 
very extensive knowledge, and assure you that there 
is a general feeling of dissatisfaction at the way in 
which this question of reunion has been treated, 
quite as much among the members of the Institute 
as among those of the Association, and they all look 
upon themselves as being sacrificed to the personal 
motives of two or three people at the head. Every 
member of the Institute that I have conversed with 
speaks with unmitigated disgust of the Institute’s 
advertisement, which, as appears by Lord North- 
ampton’s account, was got up and published by Mr. 
Way, and one or two persons, without his Lord- 
ship’s privity. LIagree with you, that it is most 
desirable that the names of those who passed that 
resolution should be made known to the members 
in general. The statement published by the Asso- 
ciation council shows, I think, that both councils 
acted with sufficient coldness in the matter; who- 
ever drew it up seems mainly anxious to throw the 
responsibility on the letters of Mr. Wright, in your 
Journal, and to get quietly out of it. There is, 
sir, a good old constitutional method of checking 
arbitrary government, that of stopping the supplies. 
If the members on both sides would refuse to pay 
their subscriptions till the two councils had agreed 
to unite, the quarrel would soon be settled; or, 
according to your own suggestion, which comes 
nearly to the same thing, let the members of the 
two societies join together, and go on working in 
unity under another head, and leave the two coun- 
cils to go on by themselves as they like.—I remain, 
yours, &c. F.S. A. 





SHAKSPERE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

; 1, Hyde Park Place, Oct. 30, 1850. 
Srr,—Is it possible that in the nineteenth century, 
and next year expecting a visit from the élite of all 
nations, that they can nowhere behold in our vast 
and wealthy metropolis any public monument to 
our immortal bard?—they may look upon those 
reared to crowned heads, heroes, and statesmen, 
but they will ask.in vain for such a demonstration 
to the poet of all time. 

_ Our continental neighbours have honoured those 
distinguished in arts, science, and literature, and 
even in poor Scotland we have a monument to 
Scott, Watt, and others; it is true, the house the 

* On this question, so i sti rati 
Briti-h Antiquities and fi naher Setheaentar neon ig 


aroused spirit of research, our motto is dud? ateram 
pariem.—Ev, L, G, 


bard resided in is preserved and hallowed, but, 
shame upon us as Englishmen, not to have reared 
a stupendous public monument, worthy of the 
genius that fills the world with wonder and delight! 
Pray, sir, rouse the public mind upon this subject ; 
let every lover of his country, every admirer of him 
‘who held the mirror up to nature,’ subscribe his 
mite ; let all ranks unite, and rescue us as a nation 
from this unpardonable neglect, and prove that we 
are proud of being born in the land of Shakspere. 
No one will be more ready to assist in carrying out 
this grand work, which I hope to see matured, 
than, sir, yours, &c. JOHN LavRIE.* 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
November 5th.—Robert Brown, Esq., President, 
in the chair. This being the first night of the 
session, the attendance of members and their friends 
was very numerous; and the time of the meeting 
was chiefly occupied in recording the numerous 
donations of books received during the recess. Mr. 
W. W. Saunders exhibited a species of Cyclamen, 
collected in the neighbourhood of Hastings, which 
he suspected to be new to the British flora. A 
paper was read on the Ternstrcemiaceous plants of 
Hong-kong, by Captain Champion, including species 
of Camellia, Gardenia, Pentephylax, &c., many of 
which were new. Captain Champion has just ar- 
rived from Hong-kong, not only with seeds, which 
have been liberally distributed among the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, and nurserymen, and private 
horticulturists, but with a valuable herbarium, and 
drawings of the flora of that interesting country. 
Two new species of Coleopterous insects of the 
genus Cerapterus were described by Mr. Westwood, 
from the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, col- 
lected by M. Verreaux in Van Dieman’s Land. A 
fine collection of fruits was exhibited by Mr. Ralph, 
from the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, of the 
genera Luffa, Argyreia, Hakea, Elate, &c., including 
those of the tamarind tree, the betel-nut palm, the 
fan palm, and the lotus, or sacred bean of the 
Ganges. The nuts of the lotus vegetate in the 
form of a cornucopia, and breaking loose from 
their confinement, take root in the mud. This 
mode of propagation has led to the plant being re- 
garded with religious veneration in India, where it 
has long formed a conspicuous figure in the mytho- 
logy of that ancient country. In the Council Room, 
a painting from Sikkim-Himalaya was exhibited, 
representing Dr. Hooker and his Lepcha attendants 
collecting rhododendrons. A subscription is being 
formed, privately, for the purpose of engraving the 
picture, asa compliment to Dr. Hooker, on the 
occasion of his return to England; and as the pro- 
fits, which are already accumulating, are to be 
handed over to the Linnean Society, we may an- 
nounce that the names of subscribers are received 
in the Library. We trust that the Council of 
the Linnean Society will make an effort this session 
to publish some of their communications zn extenso. 
It is now three years since any part of ‘ Transac- 
tions’ appeared, and nearly two years since several 
valuable memoirs were printed, which are still wait- 
ing for publication. We hope the Society’s funds 
are not being all absorbed in rent. The President 
should look to this. So much as the Linnean 
Society is respected, we cannot but think that it 
would answer to publish an Illustrated Quarterly 
Journal, after the plan of those issued by its more 
spirited allies, the Geological and Zoological 
Societies, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
November 6th.—Sir Charles Lyell, President, in 
the chair. The session commenced with the usual 
full,attendance of members. The following com- 
munications were read :—1. ‘‘ On the Microscopical 
Structure of the Caleareous Grit of Yorkshire,” by 
H. C. Sorby, Esq., F.G.S. The author found that 


* If in time, thisis certainly an excelient hint,—Ep, L.G, 











on dissolving calcareous grit in hydrochloric acid 
there were obtained fragments of agatized shells 
and a quantity of arenaceous matter ; the latter 
comprising minute agatized bodies more or legs 
reniform in shape, and siliceous sand. When slices 
of this grit are examined under the microseo 
both with and without the aid of polarized light, 
similar reniform bodies are apparent, composed 
wholly, or in part, of crystallized carbonate oflime 
and some that are nearly empty ofcontents, These 
reniform bodies average about 53,th inch jn 
length, and form about 20 per cent. of grit, when 
the latter does not contain many large fragments 
of shells, According to the author’s computation, 
there are about three millions in a cubic inch 
of the rock. Some of these minute bodies ap. 
pear to have been ruptured, and foreign matter 
has been introduced into the interior, and there so 
disposed as clearly to indicate the former existence 
of an exterior shell, which would have been about 
zayoth inch in thickness. The author suggests that 
possibly these bodies were the shells of foraminifera, 
the majority of which have been filled with calca- 
reous or siliceous infiltrations in the same manner 
as the chambers of the ammonites which are found 
in this rock. Besides these reniform bodies, the 
author described the remains of minute cellular 
zoophytes, spicule of sponges, and traces of alge 
that he had observed in the grit. 

Speaking of minute inorganic substances, Sir C. 
Lyell remarked that he had lately examined, in 
company with Professor Ehrenberg, at Berlin, some 
exceedingly fine Egyptian sand, the blowings of 
the desert, when it was discovered that every 
atom, under the microscope, with the aid of po- 
larized light, was a perfect six-sided crystal. 

2, 3. ‘On the Porphyry of Belgium,” and “ On 
the Rose-coloured Syenite of Egypt,” by Professor 
A. Delesse. 

4. ‘* The Schistose Rocks of the Forez, in France, 
shown to be, of the Carboniferous Age,” by Sir 
Roderick “Murehison, G.C.St.8., V.P.RS., &. 
The chain of the Forez, forming the eastem 
boundary of the Limagne d’Auvergne, is for 
the most part composed of schists of a crystal- 
line aspect, hitherto considered primary and un- 
fossiliferous; but in its northern portion, the hills 
on the banks of the Sichon, north of Cusset, there 
are other discovered organic remains. These fossils 
are of the carboniferous age, since they includea 
spinose Productus and a trilobite of the genus 
Phillipsia, with other forms which are unknown 
in the Devonian and Silurian systems. The schists, 
in which this course of limestone occurs, had 
been subjected to much flexure, fracture, and al- 
teration, by the intrusion of the porphyry and 
greenstone, the intensity of such changes increas 
ing from north to south, in proportion as the 
igneous masses became more dominant. (Fernére 
to Thiérs.) The Tarrare, a parallel and similarly 
constituted chain lying further eastward, has been 
previously shown by M. Regny to be of the same 
epoch ; and Sir Roderick entertains the idea that 
some of the so-called primary schists on the western 
side of the Limagne d’Auvergne will, under careful 
scrutiny, prove to be lower palwozoic deposits 
which have been metamorphosed. The author 
concludes by asserting that, with the evidences 
now gathered together from various regions, neither 
the high inclination or fractures of such strata 
as those under consideration, nor their uncon 
formability to other and overlying deposits, 
can any longer be admitted as indications of 
their age. Ancient as they appear, the schists 
of the Forez are simply of the same date 
as the mountain limestone of Britain. Now, ™ 
this country, the limestone is conformably con- 
nected with great overlying coal-fields ; whilst in 
Franconia, Bohemia, and parts of France, there ~ 
been a fracture, accompanied by the outburst 0 
much igneous matter between these lower - 
upper members. Hence, some foreign ip 
classify by physical outlines, had supposed tha’ 
inclined and the horizontal strata could not belong 
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to one and the same epoch. Yet such, Sir Roderick 
contends, is the case, and he adduces the above 
example from the Forez as an addition to many 
proofs he has previously given, to demonstrate 
that all dislocations of the crust of the earth were 
local phenomena, which did not change, still less 
obliterate, the then existing types of life. Lines 
of upheaval and dislocation, and all such purely 
physical data, are therefore rejected by him, as a 
basis of classification of the sedimentary deposits, 
which must be founded on the distribution of life. 
On the other hand, he directed attention to a point 
that he had formerly developed, that one of the 
most marked and general changes in the races 
which inhabited the ancient surface, is that which 
occurs between the youngest Paleozoic or Permian 
system, and the lowest secondary rocks or Trias ; 
although these systems, thus entirely dissociated 
by their respective animals, lie in conformable 
apposition to each other, and have not been physi- 
cally separated by any violent disruption. 


OXYGEN, MAGNETIC. 


Mr. Farapay, at the last monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, announced to the members pre- 
sent his discovery (the subject of a paper sent in to 
the Royal Society) that oxygen is magnetic, that 
this property of the gas is affected by heat, and 
that he believes the diurnal variation of the mag- 
netic needle to be due to the action of solar heat 
on this newly discovered characteristic of oxygen,— 
the important constituent of the atmosphere. 

We do not mean to give the above as the terms 
of Faraday’s announcement, or as the exact facts 
of the conclusions drawn from his last experimental 
researches, but only as a foreshadowing of the new 
results and views of one of our most eminent 
British philosophers. We must add, however, 
that Bequerel also has recently directed attention 
to a somewhat similar conclusion; he communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that 
oxygen is magnetic in relation to the other gases, 
as iron is to the rest of the metals, and inferred 
that itis probable or possible (we have not the 
paper by us to refer to) that diurnal variation may 
be connected with this property of oxygen. 


LIST OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FoR 1850-51, 


WE are happy to find, from various letters we have 
received, that our plan of announcing at the com- 
mencement of the season, the arrangements for the 
meetings of the several Societies, has met with very 
general approbation. We subjoin a continuation 
to the list contained in our last Number. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
November 21, 28. April 3, 10. 
(Anniversary) Nov. 30. May 1, 8, 15, 22. 
December 5, 12, 19. June (Election of Fel- 
January 9, 16, 23, 30. lows — no Evening 
February 6, 13, 20, 27. Meeting) 5. 
March 6, 13, 20, 27. June 19. 


B will at half-past eight o’Clock pre- 
cisely, except on the Anniversary. ‘ ” 





THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY—AT 8 P.M. 


November 13. March 19. 
December 11. April 16. 
January 15. May 21. 
February 12. June 18. 


THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


November 28, March 27. 
December 19, April 10. 
January 23. May 22. 


February 27. 


~ Business will commence at 7 0’Clock. 
e Annual Meeting will be held June 26, at 7 o’Clock. 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 





November 16. April 5. 

December 7. May 3. 

January 4, 18. “ (Anniversary) 17. 
February 1, 15, June 21. : 
March 1, 15, July 5. 


The chair is taken at 2 0’Clock P.M., precisely, 





THE SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
Business will commence at 7} P.M. 


November 12. March 11. 
December 10. April 8. 
January 14. May 13. 
February 11. June 10. 


Anniversary Meeting, April 22. 
INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
November 25. March 31. 





December 30. April 28. 
January 27. May 26. 
February 24. June 30. 


The chair will be taken at 7 o’Clock r.M., precisely. 

The meetings of the General Committee of the 
Royal Literary Fund will be held on the following 
Wednesdays:— 


November 13. April 9. 
December 11. May 14. 
January 8. June Il. 
February 12. July 9. 


Mar. 12 (Gen. Meeting). 
The chair will be taken at 3 o’Clock, except at the General 
Meeting. 
The Anniversary Dinner will take place on May 14. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, October 30th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—W. C. Badger, Queens’ College. 

Bachelor of Arts —H. Proby, Trinity College. 

Admission ad eundem gradum.—E. Oldfield, M.A., Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Royal Geographical, 84 p.m. (Cant. R. Fitz- 
Roy, R.N., F.R.G.S., on the Isthmus of Central America. 
—Recent Arctic Operations). 

Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. (Professor Owen, F.R.S., 
V.P., on the Cranium and Beak of one of the Gigantic Birds 
of New Zealand (Palapteryx ingens).—Gideon A. Mantell, 
Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., on the Discovery by Mr. Walter 
Mantell, in the middle island of New Zealand, of the Nofortus, 
a bird hitherto unknown to naturalists, except.in a fossil 
state.—H. E. Strickland, Esq., on the Birds of Kordofan.— 
And other papers.) Syro-Fgyptian, 74 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Ethnoiogical, 8 p.m. (Dr. Camps on the 
Chinese). 

Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





ARCHAZOLOGY. 

INDIAN ARCH ZOLOGY. 
Royal Asiatic Society.—Bombay, 19 September.— 
The principal business of this meeting was Dr. 
Wilson’s Supplement Paper on the Cave Temples 
and Monasteries, &c., of Western India. These 
Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina remains of 
structural temples in different parts of the country 
appear to be coeval with the excavated temples, 
both Buddhist and Brahmanical. One of these, 
situated in the Taluka of Kalian, is particularly 
described, and is decidedly of a Shaiva character, 
though much injured by violence, and desecrated. 
This shows that the form of the old religion has 
been changed. In this temple is a Trimurti, or 
three-headed Shaiva—symbol of Creation, Preser- 
vation, and Destruction—yet embracing in its 
Unity of Parvati the spouse of Shiva. The figure 
is very grotesque and monstrous, with multiplex 
heads, breasts ornamented with something like 
clerical bands, skeleton legs, and an enormous 
nose. 

Some remarkable Buddhist caves, with a Chaitya, 
in Khandesh, have been visited by Lieut. J. Rose, 
and found to resemble those at Ajanta, and Mr. 
Rose writes :— 

“The arched roof and pillars covered with 
paintings of human figures, &c., are just the same. 
The figures are very distinct in many instances, 
and women and men seem to be mixed. There is 
nothing about them unchaste, and in general they 
have circles, or what are sometimes called ‘ glories,’ 
round their heads, similar to those given in the 
fancied representation of our Saviour. 

‘One drawing struck me particularly, in which 
a female is represented with long ringlets, just as 





ladies sometimes dress their hair in our own time. 
This figure was quite fair, and yet close to it wasa 
very dark female likeness, of the Habse cast of 
features, with very black curly hair. 

««The stone here was much more brittle than at 
Ajanta or Elora, and consequently some of the 
pillars are broken, and the excavators failed in 
their attempt to represent arched rafters, as they 
succeeded in doing at Ajanta for the same reason. 

‘The other three caves here are, in fact, nearly 
blocked up, from the rock falling down from above ; 
one of them, however, on your descending into it 
over the fragments of rock, is in tolerable preser- 
vation, though none of them appear to have been 
quite completed ; as is also the case at Razah and 
Ajanta. Where the rock had given way before 
the chisel, the masons had neatly substituted 
stone, and this is the case at Razah, as I observed, 
—or rather Colonel Twemlow did. 

“In the painted cave the paintings are done 
over a coating of chunam. 

‘‘The only sculptures are two or three repre- 
sentations of elephants, tigers, bullocks, and deer 
or goats, cut out in small dimensions back to back, 
like our lion and unicorn. There may have been 
other sculptures and inscriptions, but if there ever 
were, they have disappeared into the ravine below, 
as the rock is constantly giving way. 

“‘These caves, the guide, an old man, said were 
never visited by a Sahib before, though Marathas 
and even Brahmans come to see them and bathe 
in the river below. While I was there it began to 
thunder and grow cloudy, and I got a ducking, 
but I do not regret my visit to the Pepolhow, and 
should like to repeat it. I am going to try if there 
are any more caves in the hills, of which we have 
not heard. I wonder how it is that none have 
been found in Satpuda yet. No natives of this 
country could, I think, have drawn the cave paint- 
ings. The Greeks or Italians must have helped 
them; and indeed at Elora there is a woman’s 
figure cut out in stone, of such fair proportions as 
to show it is the work of an artist quite superior 
to those who executed the bulk of the unwieldy 
figures there. In the new caves I am alluding to, 
there is a neatness in the little sculptures I have 
mentioned.” 

“These interesting notes of Mr. Rose,” Dr. 
Wilson observed, ‘‘do not throw any light on the 
comparative age of these Buddhist excavations. 
It would be well if the paintings which they bring 
to light could be speedily copied. 

‘“‘The explanation of the peculiarities of the fe- 
male figures which are noticed, is not difficult. 

“As the Buddhist religion in the ages of its glory 
prevailed not only throughout India, but through- 
out the countries lying to the north of its bounda- 
ries, and beyond the Indian Caucasus and Tartary 
and Tibet, its Buddhas and Dhy’ans Buddhas, and 
their female productions or associates, the Dhyani 
Bodhisatwas, are frequently represented as attended 
by devotees and servitors of varied clans and colour. 
Buddha himself and the Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhi 
Satwas in their typical form, as seen in India, 
Nepal, Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Pegue, China, and 
Tartary, are depicted and sculptured with curly 
hair and rather large lips, which the Buddhists, 
according to a strange taste, enumerate among the 
points of beauty. Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, when 
examining the learned priest whose answers form 
the substance of his most interesting and highly 
valued Sketch of Buddhism, put to him the ques- 
tion, ‘ What is the reason for Buddha being repre- 
sented with curled locks” and received the fol- 
lowing answers, ‘Adi Buddhu was never seen. 
He is merely light.’ But in the pictures of Kairo- 
chana and the other Buddhas we have the curled 
hair; and since in the limbs and organs we discri- 
minate thirty-two (/akshanas) points of beauty,— 
such as expansion of forehead, blackness of the 
eyes, roundness of the head, elevation of the nose, 
and archedness of the eyebrows—so also the havin 
curled locks is one of the points of beauty; an 
there is no other reason for Buddhas having been 
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represented with curled locks. Mr. Hodgson adds 
in a note, ‘This is the true solution of a circum- 
stance which has caused much idle speculation, 
though the notion is no doubt an odd one fora 
sect which insists on tonsure.’ The colours of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas are as follows :—Kairochana’s 
appropriate colour is white, Ahshobya’s blue, 
Ratna Sambhava’s yellow or golden, Amirabha’s 
red, and Amogha Siddha’s green, Those of their 
respective Bodhi Satwas are correspondent. 

“It is to be hoped that Mr. Rose will be able to 
explore a considerable part of the Satpuda range, 
which has hitherto been much neglected. The 
connexion with it from time immemorial of the 
Aborigmal Bhils, who have submitted neither to 
Brahmanism nor Buddhism, but who have so long 
preserved the Turcoman worship of ghosts and 
demons, is no reason why we should not expect to 
find within it considerable numbers of Buddhists.” 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On Monday, as we anticipated in our several pre- 
ceding notices, Mr. Eastlake was elected President 
of the Academy, twenty-eight votes being recorded, 
by thirty Academicians present, in his favour. Mr. 
Hook was elected an associate. It seems but fit- 
ting that the President should be a painter, as 
thirty-two of the body belong to that branch of the 
Fine Arts, whilst there are only four sculptors and 
four architects among them. The keeper, Mr. 
Jones, adhered to his title, and kept his place. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

THE first meeting of the season took place on Mon- 
day, at the Institute rooms, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Mr. Fowler, V.P. (in the absence of Earl de Grey, 
President) in the chair. Mr. Fowler alluded to the 
approaching Exhibition of 1851, as of great in- 
terest to the Society, in bringing hither many of 
their foreign associates and correspondents, to 
whom he hoped they would be able to give a be- 
coming reception. Mr. Donaidson, secretary, spoke 
of the Lord Mayor’s show, and expressed his hope 
that the pageantry would be conducted with more 
taste than for many years past, during which un- 
meaning character and barbarism had prevailed. 
Mr. James Bell read a paper, illustrated by draw- 
ings, “ On the Remains of the Architecture of the 
Roman Provinces.” 





Anatomical Lectures.—The Professor of Anatomy 
has announced a series of six lectures at the Royal 
Academy, which will be delivered in the course of 
November and December. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, Thursday. 

T HAVE another extraordinary discovery to announce 
to you this week, but it is one much less astound- 
ing than that of instantaneous communication by 
means of snails, mentioned in my last. The secret 
of navigating balloons has at last been found. In 
the Hippodrome yesterday, a watchmaker, named 
Julien, exhibited to several gentlemen of the press 
and scientific men, a balloon of his invention, in 
the form of a clumsily-built sort of fish, which he 
sent against the wind, caused to perform semi- 
circles—in a word, made it proceed in any direction 
the spectators thought fit to indicate. The balloon 
was only a model, it is true; but that it went 
against the wind in the open air is an undoubted 
fact ; and the inventor statad—what seems perfectly 
reasonable to suppose—that it only requires its size 
to be increased to carry any weight. 

The model was constructed of gold-beater’s skin, 
and was about four yards long. Near the head, 
which terminates in a point, were two little wings, 
which were moved by an apparatus something si- 
milar to clock work, or that of a turning spit; and 
this apparatus is set going, not by steam, but by 








muscular power. The balloon is thus driven on, and | He was a genius full of force 


it is guided by two rudders, one vertical, the other 
horizontal, which are also moved at will by men 
to be stationed in the car. The apparatus alto- 
gether is simple and ingenious. The balloon is, of 
course, filled with gas. There was no car yesterday, 
but the apparatus was attached by net work, and 
the inventor had duly provided for the reception 
of ballast, so as to rise or descend at will.* 

Although it is well known that two of the most 
eminent statesmen of France—M. Guizot and M. 
Thiers—are her most distinguished authors, there 
are few, I believe, who are aware that they both 
début-ed in the literary career by criticisms on the 
Fine Arts. For some years the former published a 
series of articles on the exhibitions of the Louvre, 
which were remarkable both for artistic knowledge 
and literary verve: the latter also published in 
1810 a pamphlet on the exhibition in the Louvre, 
which excited great sensation—more, however, 
from its having a political tendency than for its 
critical importance. The political bearing was 
remarked in a laboured effort to disparage David, 
the favourite painter of Napoleon, and to exalt all 
the artists of whom Napoleon disapproved, or who 
were notoriously hostile to him on political grounds. 
On the whole, however, M. Guizot’s lucubration 
gave no promise of the eminence he was destined 
to attain in other walks of literature, and copies 
of it are now so rare as to be considered great 
curiosities. 

Some of the journals announce that the Minister 
of the Interior has carved a place of 1601. or 2001. 
for a friend, out of the subvention of 24001, which 
the National Assembly will allow to Mr. Lumley, 
as director of the Italian Theatre. The place is 
that of ‘commissaire national,’ and its duties con- 
sist in occupying from time to time a box at the 
performances, to see that Mr. Lumley duly executes 
the conditions on which the theatre has been con- 
ceded to him. There is about as much necessity 
for such a functionary as for one to record that the 
sun duly rises every morning; but it is the fashion 
in France to create useless places for fellows with 
patronage, who are too lazy or too stupid to gain 
their bread by honest industry. The whole country 
is overrun with such—the immense budget is de- 
voured by them, as was the produce of Egypt by 
locusts. They are a perfect curse to the land. 
But in this case the creation of the place is pecu- 
liarly scandalous, as the nominal duties of it have 
been for years past fulfilled by a person who acts 
in a similar capacity in the other musical theatres, 
and attends to all for the same salary as this sine- 
curist is to filch from the Italians alone. 

Although of late years it has been the fashion in 
France to express enthusiastic admiration of 
Shakspere, (not that the French are at all capable 
of appreciating his majestic genius, but because 
they do not choose to be different to the English, 
Germans, and Americans,) time was when the 
good people of this country entertained a most 
contemptuous opinion of the mighty poet. Vol- 
taire’s flippant, silly, envious description of him 
will occur to the mind of every reader, and scores 
of others even more stupid are at hand. But I 
have been peculiarly amused by the following, 
which fell under my notice the other day in a 
Dictionnaire Historique: ‘Of all his pieces there 
are only a few which are worthy of the eulogium 
which the English nation has so prodigally be- 
stowed on the tragic poet whom she considers her 
Corneille—Othello, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and Macbeth. And even these must not be judged 
by the rules of art, which the author never knew. 




















* This will remind our readers of Mr. igy, tue celevrateu 
gunumaker’s experiments at Knightsbridge, above twenty 
years ago, which M, Julien’s contrivance so closely resem- 
bles in being fish-shaped and made of gold-beater’s skin. Mr. 
Egg buiit a large place near the site of what is now Wilton- 
street, and expended large sums on this Dagon, or Fish- 
worship, but in the end the design failed, and it was found 
impracticable to navigate the huge balloon in the air, 
though we believe there was every hope and encouragement 


afforded by the trial of small balloons in the room where 
the whale was being covered with the fine skin,—Ep. L, G, 
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ull _and fecundity, of 
naturalness and sublimity, but without the slight ¢ 
portion of good taste, or any knowledge of the 
rules. His pieces are like so many monsters 
without method and without regularity, and they 
prove that he had a profound ignorance of art 
and of the writings of antiquity. But these 
monstrous pieces contain some beauties, some admi. 
rable scenes, and some pretty morgeaua ; and these 
qualities cause the English, who do not know how 
to appreciate dramatic poetry, to accept them, not. 
withstanding their want of propriety, order, and 
eraisemblance. On the whole, Monsieur Shakspere 
has written some pretty things (des jolies choses), 
but he has no taste, and knew nothing of the rules, 
He is like a country clown in a drawing room, 
totally incapable of bowing or dancing with any. 
thing like polite grace.” 

Although it was denied that the ex-King Louis 
Philippe had demanded the restitution of the 
Spanish gallery, which he was always supposed to 
have given to the Louvre, the fact is, that the pic. 
tures have been packed up, and sent off to the 
Chateau of Bisy, one of his family possessions, His 
Majesty, I believe, would not have been unwilling 
to have left the nation in peaceable ownership of 
the collection, if a proper submissive request had 
been made to him; but ‘the powers that be’ did 
not think it dignified to make any demand: and, 
moreover, the authorities of the Louvre were not 
sorry to be rid of the famous ‘ Galerie,’ as they 
are decidedly of opinion that it occupied more room 
than it was worth. It contains, it seems, some 
undoubted Murillos; but the greater part of it is 
only copies, and those not very admirably executed, 
or works of unknown or uncared-for men. Yet the 
old king dispensed between 50,0007. and 60,0001, 
in purchasing it, and fondly flattered himself that 
it was not unworthy to be ranged by the side of the 
best collections of the Italian, Flemish, or Dutch 
schools. 

Apropos of Louis Philippe: Count de Montalivet, 
the Intendant of his Civil List, has published 
another article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, on 
the manner in which he disbursed his money, his 
object being to show that he was not avaricious, as 
his enemies constantly alleged. What the Count 
says of his patronage of, and interest in, the Arts, 
is very creditable to the poor old monarch. Almost 
every day, it seems, he spent some time in the 
Louvre, and he did not allow a single picture or 
work of art at the annual exhibitions to escape his 
examination. In the course of his reign he spent 
the enormous sum of 440,000/. of his own money in 
buying pictures and sculptures—all of which went 
to the Louvre, or some other royal palace; and 
about another 50,000/. went in gold and silver 
medals for the most deserving artists, In thissum 
Horace Vernet figures for 33,700/., chiefly for his 
gigantic paintings of military exploits in Algeria 
—nearly all of which are now at Versailles. Louis 
Philippe also incurred a vast outlay in repairing 
and ornamenting:old churches, preserving historical 
monuments, making additions to libraries, and s0 
on; added to which he expended millions for 
repairing and embellishing the royal palaces, He 
likewise caused to be created galleries of Assyrian, 
Algerian, and Egyptian antiquities—of marine 
paintings—of the drawings of eminent masters, &c. 
In a word, he was a right royal patron of Art. 

Rachel has returned to the Frangais from her 
trip to Germany. She comes back 11,000V. richer 
—a nice little sum for some eighty repetitions of 
her old hack characters. Madame Viardot re- 
appears at the Grand Opera to-night in her original 
character of Fides, and she will be welcomed most 
enthusiastically. 


BRUSSELS, 


Brussels, 5 November. 


SeEmnc from your last number that you have 
excited the wrath of Mr, Webster, of the Hay: 
market, by your criticisms on some of the literary 
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sroductions of his management, it has struck me 
to you, in 
your humiliat 7 aucauld tells 
us, always taking pleasure in the misfortunes of 
his friends), to learn that your brethren of the 
press of this good city are in a similar pickle, 
vig &@ vis the managers of the Theatres Royal. 
Here, as in London, Paris, ancl everywhere else, 
the newspaper critics were allowed free admissions 
to the Royal Theatres; here, too, as elsewhere, 
they considered themselves entitled to give an 
honest account of what they saw and heard; but 
here, too, a3 in London, the managers of the 
theatres fancied that by their admissions they had 
purchased the journalist body and soul; that he 
had become part of their goods and chattels, and 
was bound to lie for them to the public by calling 
bad good, and the detestable sublime. And the 
impossibility of reconciling journalistic indepen- 
dence and good faith, with managerial pretension 
and dishonesty, has led to an open rupture between 
ress and theatres, as between the Literary 
Gazette and the Haymarket. 

But the managers of Brussels soar far above Mr. 
Webster in their manner of punishing an offending 
journalist. Not only do they stop the poor 
wretch’s free admission, but they gibbet him in 
huge printed placards, posted on all the dead walls, 
and lead the public to assume that he is little 
better than a downright swindler, by taking 
money, or at least money’s worth, from them for 
praise, and then only giving abuse. For example— 
** NOTICE. 

“The direction of the Theatres Royal has the 
honour to inform the public that notwithstanding 
its desire to fulfil its administrative duties, it is 
not able to prevent the systematic opposition of 
certain organs of the press. It will therefore 
rely henceforth on the public conscience to appre- 
ciate its acts, and will redouble its efforts to main- 
tain the royal theatres in the rank they ought to 
occupy. It has accordingly resolved from the 
6th of September to withdraw— 

“From M. Perrot, of the Independance, 
fifteen free admissions which he had 
to the Royal Theatres, of the annual 


that it may afford some consolation 
liation, (a man, as Larochef 

















Ws tt tl tw ws oe OOO er OE 
From M. Deschamps, of the Manneken, 

two entries, of the annual value of . 48 — 1200f. 
From M. Delentre, of the Odscreateur, 

eight entries, value. . . . .. 192 — 4800f. 
From M. Hauman, of the Politique, five 

Ds os & sO 04s % 120 — 3000f. 


£720 or 18,0008. 

“The direction ventures to hope that the public 
willbe able to form an opinion as to the motive 
and the real value of the attacks of these gen- 
tlemen.” 

a worthy citizens were astounded at hearing 

at— 

“Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove !” 
and still more so at the extraordinary way taken 
of promulgating it. But as they had no particular 
iking to the journalists—nobody has—they were 
rather pleased than otherwise at seeing them so 
mauled. And the directors had the gratification 
of finding such a ‘spicy’ announcement at the 
head of the daily bills of the play attracted larger 
audiences—so long, that is, as the novelty of the 
thing lastel—than all the puffs of all the papers 
could possibly have done. 

The journalists, however, on their part, notwith- 
standing the meekness, and charitableness, and 
lowliness of spirit, by which they are so nobly dis- 
tinguished from all the rest of the community, 
couldn’t help taking the thing in high dudgeon. 
Accordingly, they first of all administered to the 
Managers sundry severe castigations, and then 
cited them before the Tribunal, to obtain first a 
contradiction of the placards, and next heavy da- 
mages for the injuries they assert they have sus- 
tained by the publication of them. They allege, 
It seems, that it is not true that they had the 
number of free admissions stated; they complain 
bitterly of the monstrous injustice of calculating 
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the press 
the reciy 
them trouble 
repud 
is the submission to a sort of obligation to pri 
everything and everybody it may please manag 
ments to offer to the public. The hearing of the 
case before the Tribunal commenced last Saturday, 
and is to be continued next. It is needless to say 
that it excites extraordinary interest. I will send 
you the result. 

The public, so far as I can collect, are now of 
opinion, from what has reported of the 
pleadings, that the mana; certainly in the 
wrong. Such, I fancy, will be their ultimate ver- 
dict in every of squabb] > between manag 
and jour ¢ always the fact that 
the former richly deserve any censure the latter 
may heap on them. And this ‘great fact’ the- 
atrical directors should, for their own sakes, bear 
constantly in mind. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

The American Arctic Expedition has sent home 
despatches to the 22nd August. It details the 
progress of the vessels till they fell in with Captain 
Austin; but adds nothing to our previous infor- 
mation. 

Ancient Ruins.—Mr. Squier states that, having 
heard of the existence of a ruined city in the pro- 
vince of Vera Paz, he had despatched an intelligent 
native from Leon to the place, to ascertain what 
was there, and give an account of any ‘ piedras 
antiguas’ he might meet with. He was gone six 
weeks, and returned with a description more than 
confirming the accounts he had had of the place, 
which, from all that he has learned of it, would 
seem to have been one of even greater importance 
than Coban. It lies nearly in a right line between 
the city of Guatemala and Lake Peten; and it is 
his determination to explore it at the first favour- 
able opportunity. Mr. S. states, that the stories 
which have been published of ancient towns inha- 
bited by Indians, have their origin in the fact, that 
the dense forests in which the ruined towns are 
situated are inhabited by an isolated race of Indians, 
who, from time to time, visit the Spanish settle- 
ments to supply themselves with necessaries, and 
then retire again into their fastnesses. The Quiche 
Indians are the only ones who even partially under- 
stand their language, a circumstance which shows 
it to be a dialect of the Maya. Mr. §8. has procured 
vocabularies of three of the native languages spoken 
in Nicaragua, which he proposes shortly to lay 
before the Society. 

Bird-war.—The Indian newspapers describe a 
grand conflict of feathered warriors on the 13th 
September, seen from Chinchpoogley and the Mala- 
bar Hills. A vast number of kites ‘literally dark- 
ening the air,’ flew in the direction of Elephanta, 
and were encountered by a fierce party of crows, 
hurrying from every quarter, as if to resist an inva- 
sion. The crows attacked, with discordant cries 
and bills protruded, and the battle lasted till night 
put an end to it. The kites leave Bombay, for the 
drier Deccan, at the commencement of the rains, 
and the crows fill their nests with young. Hence 
the encounter, so frightful to behold, and the 
moulting of many a feather. 

The King of Bavaria has formed the gigantic 
design of causing to be executed a series of pictures 
on subjects derived from the annals of all times and 
all nations —the whole being destined to form a 
sort of pictorial universal chronology. But the 
expense and vastness of a project warrant 
the fear that it will never be realized. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, M.A., the only sur- 
viving son of our eminent historian, died at Sienna, 
after a short illness, on the 26th ultimo, and at the 
early age of twenty-seven years, He had visited 
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Rome with his father and others of the family, and 
tl 1, when this 
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icy were on their return homeward 
ighty afflicti fell upon them. It will be re- 
taiew year ago his elde brother, 
full of college honours and of the highest promise, 
was taken in like manner from the hopes and love 
of an affectionate parent, and the admiration of 
many friends and a wide social circle, who had 
witnessed his noble exertions, and the devclopment 
of those talents and virtues which assured him, had 
he lived, a distinguished station in the annals of his 
country. It is, indeed, distressing to think that a 
second stroke, irst, should 
thus have fallen on the head an of a man 
every way so estimable as Henry am. There 
is none other now left to alleviate his sorrows and 
offer him s« nfort. Like the Psalmist, he has 
to mourn a great desolation. There is but one 
uch a loss; may God give it him; 
and if it can in the slightest degree mitigate his 
grief, it might be the assurance that there is not a 
soul connected with the literature of England who 
does not share it with him. Mr. Hallam was a 
member of the Royal Society of Literat pro- 
posed by his father during his presidency. 
Thomson, Esq., L’.R.S.—The death of this 
well-known and inuch respected gentleman, occa- 
sioned by paralysis, on the 17th of October, at his 
residence, Primrose, near Clitheroe, is announced 
in The Western Standard, with the following obi- 
tuary remarks :—Mr. Thomson ‘was born at Black- 
burn on the 6th February, 1779. His family were 
nearly connected with that of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. At the age of fifteen he went to pursue his 
studies at Glasgow ; there he entered into relations 
of confidential friendship with Gregory Watt, (son 
of the inventor of the steam-engine,) after whose 
early death he remained on terms of intimacy with 
James Watt himself, and Thomas Campbell, author 
of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &¢., whose distin- 
‘uished poetical genius he early felt and appre- 
ciated. He remained at college a year, and then 
eutered the mercantile house of Joseph Peel and 
Co., in London. In the capital he resided for six 
years, associating with the most remarkable lite- 
rary and scientific men of the age, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Wollaston, and Porson, being among his 
intimate friends. His knowledge of the then little 
cultivated science of chemistry attracted the notice 
of his employers, who, thinking it might be ren- 
dered more available in the manufactories of Lan- 
cashire than in a London counting house, removed 
him to their establishment at Church Kirk, near 
Accrington, where he remained nine years, having 
married, meantime, Cecilia, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Starkie, vicar of Blackburn. In the 
year 1811 he established himself at Primrose, near 
Clitheroe, where he pursued the occupation of 
calico printer for nearly forty years. Notwith- 
standing the claims and difficulties of an arduous 
business, he devoted much time to the cultivation 
of general science and literature. He was, besides, 
a generous patron of the arts, and a liberal contri- 
butor to all public institutions. His power as a 
writer is well known to all his acquaintances, and 
it is much to be regretted that he has left behind 
him no further specimens of his talent for composi- 
tion than are comprised in a few short, though 
masterly, pamphlets. His scientific knowledge and 
highly cultivated taste, combined with the great 
energy and enterprise of his character, placed him 
in the foremost rank amongst the distinguished and 
philosophical manufacturers of his time ; and in the 
neighbourhood where he resided, to the prosperity 
of which he may be considered as having largely 
name will long be remembered 
a friend and benefactor.” To this 
id that Mr. Thomson was the first 
individual to use the microscope to distinguish the 
cotton and linen fibres; and our readers may re- 
member how curiously this determined the question 
relating to the wrappings of Egyptian mummies, 
besides its immediate importance in manufacturing 
points of view, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE TO BERTHA. 


LETTER EIGHTH. 


StRANGE—strange things have hover’d near me—things that dwell by haunted streams— 
Shadows of a world unenter’d, save by feet that move in dreams; 

How to image forth their brightness—in what language to explain 

Half the wonders of my dreaming, know I not—the task seems vain. 

In my dream I saw a circle—wide and high—a ring of light ; 

In the midst a blank—a darkness—darkness painful to the sight: 
Suddenly a host of monsters fill’d with glare the vacant span, 

Hideous forms in quick succession, on they came—till, last, came Mun. 
Still beginning with the meanest, lowest of the human race, 

Step by step the forms grew grander—till there rose a kingly face: 
Prophets, saints, apostles, angels—’midst the glorious circle trod, 

Till in rapturous hope I fancied the next vision might be Gop! 

But the circle vanish’d quickly ;—and methought I stood alone 

At the foot of mighty columns, bearing high in heaven a throne! 

Looking round for steps to reach it, straight an ocean bounded free, 
Whose vast shores were all of silver—and the steps were on that sea. 
Dimly, in the silv’ry distance, seem’d a boat to heave and toss ; 

Eagerly I hurried to it—enter’d in—and rowed across! 

Reach’d the wondrous steps in transport; eager, eager to ascend, 

Hours I climb’d them—crept and mounted—"till I thought they ne’er would end. 
When the last high step was vanquish’d, mountain-tops appear’d afar ; 
And the throne shone proud above them, glittering heavenward, like a star. 
And a crowd of people pass'd me, saying—“ Back !—climb as you will— 
Struggle—toil—aspire for ever—'tis a throne beyond you still!” 

Oh, their hopeless faces grieved me; I was tempted to believe 

That the throne was but a phantom—all a vision to deceive! 

But a little child came to me—lisping, “ Since you are alone, 

Take me—let us go together—on together—to God’s throne! 

Then I kiss’d the child—and, swiftly, double strength was in my breast ;— 
And the sweet child’s talk was ever of the Angels and the Blest ! 

And I thought, thy infant wisdom far surpasses all I’ve heard : 

There was music, sweetness, beauty, in each little lisping word! 

And its innocence was blissful ; it was like the morning’s breath 

Unto one whose lips are fainting with a sickness like to death: 

But the way grew sharp and flinty—soon its little feet ran blood ; 

So I press’d it to my bosom—and climbed with it, as I could! 


Oh the more and more I press’d it, still the happier I became, 

Though the path broke stern and rugged—and the heavens were like a flame. 
Still the toil was full of sweetness—and the way was full of rest, 

Whilst that face, like something holy, brought its comfort to my breast! 
Never once my footstep stumbled—never once I seem’d afraid— 

Though deep chasms yawned around me, as for my destruction made. 

Once again the top was conquer’d and a valley met our eyes, 

Sparkling thick with gold and jewels as the stars of frosty skies. 


Then the path, all undulating, lent at every turn new charms; 

So, half lost in happy wonder, I the child put from my arms! 

And I ran ’mid fields of rubies, growing wild as roses there; 

Placed the bright gems in my bosom—wreathed them in my flowing hair. 


Still the plain spread wide and wider; beauty took a form divine ; 

Never monarch knew my splendour—thrones were poor to what was mine. 
Groups of people saw I kneeling in a temple all of gold ; 

And they wept and clung unto it, for their hearts to it were sold. 


As I watch’d, a shudd’ring feeling ran through every tingling vein— 

And the gems grew black and loathsome, as if reptiles strew’d the plain. 
Then—the child ?—I search’d in anguish ;—he had wander’d far and high, 
To a broken cliff, projecting, like a bridge tween earth and sky! 


And I felt that speed my utmost—beckon, caution, or beseech—- 

He must fall !—be /ost—oh, horror—dash’d to death ere I could reach! 
Oh, those limbs so frail, so tender—needing God’s supporting care— 
Could it be that ie must perish ?—he, so good, so young, so fair? 


Swift as speeds the homeward eagle, sped my feet—they sped in vain— 
And I saw him falling—falling !— every fall went through my brain. 
And a voice cried, “ Lost for ever!” Happiness is thine no more! 

For a gaud, a toy, a trinket—lost what gold can ne'er restore ! 


Weeping, wailing, crept I to him; looked upon him with a groan; 
While his dying lips still whisper’d,—* Take me with you to the throne! 
Take me with you unto Jesus !—only He can heal my pain— 

And in happy homes of angels we, with Him, shall walk again !” 


Oh, great God! I wept, implor’d thee to forgive me but the past ; 

But those little lips closed slowly—and those sweet eyes look’d their last. 
Look’d their last !—oh, Nature—Nature, who hath sorrow like to this? 
From my anguish J was waken’d!—kindly waken’d—by a kiss! 


And a dear form, bending o’er me, whisper’d it was time to rise ; 

“ See,” she said, “the sun hath travell’d more than half way o’er the skies; 
Up and haste !—I’ve that to tell thee, which may woo the rose to grow 

On that cheek, too often, lately, pallid as the wintry snow.” 


Thus she left me :—tell me, Bertha, what foretells this dream so wild ? 
Are the pure in heart the happy? and is happiness a child ? 

Oh, I know not—yet, before me, smile the lips that smiled in death— 
And the throne ?—I would have borne him fo that throne with my last breath | 














a, 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


National Concerts.—This institution has now taken 
the position to which it aspired on its introduction tg 
the public; the fact is fully corroborated by the 
crowded audiences which assemble nightly within the 
walls of the theatre. A vast improvement has taken 
place in the programmes of the past week: the 
first portion being now entirely of the classical 
school, and the second of the romantic, The 
orchestra gains greater ensemble each night, and ip 
every way sustains the brilliant reputation augured 
for it. The instrumental works performed have! been 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Mozart's Jupiter 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Midsuinmer Nights 
Dream, the Priests’ March from A thalia, Weber's 
Overture to Euryanthe, Der Freyschutz, and “The 
Ruler of the Spirits,” and Cherubini’s Overture tp 
Anacreon. All these works have been performed 
with the greatest attention to their musical points, 
and have been received with the universal approba. 
tion of the public, who have testified their cultivated 
taste by listening to them with marked attention, 
The Berlin Chorus has continued to excite the 
enthusiasm which displayed itself on the first night 
of their performance. The furore they have created 
is fully deserved ; such part-singing has never been 
heard in this country. The principal morgeauz 
they have rendered during the week have been 
Mendelssohn's Forty-third Hymn, Mozart’s “ Ave 
Verum,” Reicher’s National Lied, Hymns by the 
Earl of Westmoreland, Lotti, and Haydn, Choms 
by Grill, Motetto by Baupsmann, and “ The Blue 
Bells of Scotland,” arranged by Neidhardt, “Rule 
Britannia,” and ‘‘ God save the Queen.” Encore 
and double encores have been plentifully bestowed 
upon their exertions, and the repetitions of the 
pieces have but served to excite fresh applaux, 
Mdlle. Angri continues to increase her popularity by 
her admirable interpretation of the chef-d’cuvre of 
the Italian masters. The ‘Non piu mesta,” “Di 
tanti palpiti,” ‘‘Ciel Pietoso,” and “ Di piacer,” 
have been the most successful of her vocal attempts. 

On Tuesday ‘évening an unwonted occurrence 
took place. Madame Biscaccianti came forward 
to sing the “ Alfin Ion tua” from Lucia, and the 
orchestra commenced the introduction, when the 
prima donna suddenly buried her face in her white 
pocket-handkerchief—that indispensable adjunct 
of a cantatrice—and rushed from the platform; 
sibillations and applause arose upon all sides, and 
after some demurring, Mr. Balfe begged of the 
audience to allow the concert to proceed, and to 
excuse the lady. Whatever may have been the 
cause of disagreement, Madame Biscaccianti is 
wrong in offending the public by not fulfilling her 
promise, implied by the insertion of her name m 
the programme; the details of the affair wil, 
doubtless, be made known. Herr Molique has 
again performed his concerto. Our favourable 
opinion of this composition, expressed upon the 
first hearing, has been strengthened by its repetition. 
Its performance was perfect; the most fastidious 
critic could find no fault with Herr Molique’s 
execution of his work. Universal applause was 
bestowed upon the composer, who is now as much 
appreciated by the public as he formerly was by 
musicians. The new waltzes, galops, and polkas 
of Herr Labitzky elicit the admiration of all; cor 
rectness and melody are equally displayed in all 
this celebrated composer’s productions. 

The novelties to be produced next week are of 
the most attractive nature. Macfarren’s Serenata 
will be performed on Wednesday, and in the 
course of the week Labitzky’s new Grand National 
Quadrille, dedicated by permission to Prince Albert, 
will be played by the present orchestra, in addition 
to three military bands, the side drums of all the 
regiments, and the English and Berlin chorus. 

Jullien's Promenade Concerts. —N otwithstanding 
the fears entertained that M. Jullien’s promenade 
would be injured by the establishment of the 
National Concerts, the exertion and preparations 
of the enterprising director have been as su 
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a3 on all previous seasons. It must be apparent 
to every observer that the two establishments can 
in no way clash together, the object of the one being 
much more elevated than that of the other. We 
are prevented from noticing the musical doings of 
Friday, but will next week make further remark on 


the commencement of M. Jullien’s season. 


English Opera House. — On Tuesday night, the 

rformances of the operatic company at Miss 
Kelly's Theatre commenced with Mr. Mitchell’s 
opera of The Last Crusade. Taking into considera- 
tion the many difficulties the composer has had to 
contend against, the present work is very creditable 
to its author. The tenor part was entrusted to 
a Mr. Bridge Frodsham. As far as the music was 
concerned, the management might as well have 
engaged the famous singing mouse ; and did a like 
animal with histrionic powers exist, his services 
would have been equally as potent. Mrs. Newton 
filled the soprano part with a great deal of pre- 
tension. Mr. Durand—a baritone — possesses an 
admirable voice, and although at present ‘ unac- 
customed to public speaking,’ will doubtless even- 
‘tually attain a creditable position, Miss Low pro- 
mises, with study, to become a good singer. The 
band and chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Anschuez, are very good, but too loud for the 
theatre. The appointments and scenery do great 
credit to the taste of Mr. B. Barnett, the stage 


manager. 


Mr. Hudson and Madame Anna Thillon contem- 
plate giving an entertainment consisting of musical 
and dramatic impersonations. The excellence of 
each artist will be sufficient guarantee for the 
success of the performance. The first of the series 
will take place at Willis’s Rooms on the eighteenth 
of the month. 





Haymarket.—At this theatre, Mr. Macready is 
the veritable Atlas, not only of the drama, but of 
the theatre. Excepting on those nights on which 
he appears, the house presents but a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes. The company is thinned of 
so much of its former attractions, and is so deficient 
in the representatives of high comedy, that, in the 
absence of the one bright and particular star which 
casts an instant brilliancy on the troupe, the ma- 
nagement is inevitably left to the exhibition of weak 
French dramas and broad farces. Macready is, 
however, not only a host in himself, but has the 
skill of imparting a portion of his own spirit to 
those by whom he happens to be surrounded. The 
sense of the poet is by him set forth to his less in- 
tellected brethren ; and the action of the plays in 
which he appears is regulated with a cultivated 
sense of its great importance, but is also conceived 
with the true artistic spirit. Hence, King Lear and 
Richelieu, which have been given during the week 
in despite of certain draw-backs, have been pro- 
duced with much propriety. Zear may be placed 
at the head of Macready’s Shaksperian characteriz- 
ations, The wild temper of the old king—the 
incipient insanity—the senility—the picturesque 
rudeness of the ccecal antiquity—the heathen fer- 
vidness-——the spasmodic passion—the paternal ten- 
derness—the heart-harrowing pathos, are each 
set forth with such complete distinctness and with 
so great harmony, that the mighty chaos is resolved 
into one perfect whole. The mind tottering on its 
throne, and battling to the last with the fell 
Nemesis, until it succumbs with infantine sobs, 
and heart-crushed at the sight of his poor Cordelia, 
constitutes one of the grandest exhibitions of the 
human mind, in its might and its weakness, ever dis- 
played on the ancient theatre of Greece, or on the 
boards cf the modern stage. Macready in Lear has 
elaborated every line—not a word is passed by 
without delving into its varied meaning, or its con- 
sonance with some antecedent passage or subse- 





quent effect. The full sense of each passage is 
elicited, and made to cast its light on each point of 
the picture ; the mental paroxysms seem to have | 





been analyzed with the deep skill of the metaphy- 
sician, and the physical action studied with the 
knowledge of the anatomist. The voice is modu- 
lated to every tone of human sorrow or mortal 
agony ; the breast, upheaved with the violence of 
the passio hysterica, sends forth the gusty breath 
as the wind of the hurricane, and the pathos of the 
old king is breathed forth in sounds touching and 
melodious as the shepherd’s pipe. ear, as it is 
the sublimest creation of the poet, so is it worthily 
the chiefest triumph of the actor, for its stage de- 
velopment demands a double simulation—that of 
old age and the unseated brain—old age and mad- 
ness ! a crowned king and houseless beggar ! 

The play of Richeliew was written by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton expressly for Macready, but though 
clever in its stage-craft, is wanting in elevation of 
interest, and with thesingle exception of theCardinal 
the various characters borrow no excellence from 
development of character. They are of the stage, 
stagey, and the coups de thédtre, though striking, 
are melodramatic and conventional. The mimic 
cardinal is the heart of the play, as was the living 
cardinal the heart of France. The attempt to con- 
centrate the several dispositions of the wily statist, 
which had grown out of the varying incidents of 
the political hour, though bold in idea, has been 
wrought out with considerable ingenuity, but the 
travelling to and fro of the ‘sealed packet’ fatigues 
the attention, and lowers what should have been 
the moral purpose of the play. The self-depend- 
ance, the lofty patriotism, the wily diplomacy, the 
astute world-knowledge, the grand egotism, and 
the sublime vanity of the Cardinal are portrayed 
with masterly skill, and with perfect dramatic co- 
herence. Mr. Macready has here to portray rather 
the externals than those subtle workings of the 
spirit which constitute the greatness of the elder 
dramatists. 


The Olympic has assumed high ground, and 
may worthily take a foremost rank among the 
theatres of the metropolis. The production ofa 
new and original historical tragedy, by J. Westland 
Marston, must always excite considerable interest 
and careful consideration. The Patrician’s Daughter 
and Strathmore, though defective in construction 
and dramatic terseness, were distinguished by 
elevation of purpose and poetical beauty—the 
cunning hand of the craftsman was alone wanting. 
The latter quality cannot be gained without con- 
siderable practice in stage matters, and long ac- 
quaintance with stage necessities. The great 
dramatic poets of all nations, Shakspere, Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Lope de Vega, Molicre, were 
either actors or managers, and hence their deep 
knowledge of the various exigencies necessary to the 
building-up an acting play. We are glad to dis- 
cover in Westland Marston’s new tragedy, Philip 
of France, and Marie de Méranie, an approxima- 
tion to this much-desired end. In point of skill, this, 
his latest effort, is in vast advance of his former 
plays. The scenes follow each other more consecu- 
tively—the characters are more distinctly articu- 
lated—the design has greater breadth, and the 
tragic element has greater potency. There is 
throughout more stage-craft and less poetical tran- 
scendentalism than in any of his antecedent efforts. 
We have faith in Mr. Marston—he has the true 
dramatic inspiration; but he must delve deeper 
into the human heart—-sift its emotions, number its 
pulsations, and attain the power of reflecting its 
impulses. He must eschew the piling-up of tropes 
and figures, and boldly rest in full confidence on 
the simplicity of nature; and then Mr. Marston 
will write a play that the world will not willingly 
let die. 

The historical basis upon which Mr. Marston has 
founded his tragedy involves some of the bold acts 
of Philip Augustus—deeds which fully testify to 
the impetuous nature of the king. These have of 
course been modified and poetically construed by 
the author, who has wisely endeavoured to prove, 
that nearly all the goad in his character, and the 








noble actions achieved by him, were the result of 
the virtuous affection inspired by Marie, or, as she 
is frequently called, Agnes, daughter of Berthold, 
Duke of Merania. Although loving Marie, and 
being loved in return with all the earnestness of an 
amiable and virtuous girl, he contracts a marriage 
of policy with a near relation, the Princess Inger- 
burg. In the course of time, matrimonial differ- 
ences arise between the king and queen, which are 
finally terminated by the repudiation of Jugerburg 
by Philip. He then throws himself at the feet of 
Marie, and offers to share with her his throne. 
Marie at first rejects the proposal, but when he 
adverts to the change which has recently come over 
his character, the good he has done, what he had 
been, and what he may again become, forgetting 
every other feeling but love, inspired and absorbed 
by that alone, she throws herself into his arms and 
consents to the marriage. In the meantime, dis- 
affected nobles have stirred up the populace, and 
used their influence at the papal court against 
Philip. The pope, enraged at the repudiation of 
Ingerburg, threatens to lay the kingdom under in- 
terdict unless the king separates from Marie 
and take again his lawful wife. Intense love for 
Marie, and fear for the awful fate overhanging the 
kingdom, now agitate his breast; he at first indig- 
nantly refuses to leave his beloved, and then in the 
council chamber, where the prelates and emissaries 
of the pope and the nobles of the kingdom are 
assembled, bursts out into a powerful invective 
against the pope and the Catholic authorities, and 
refuses to succumb to their wishes. In the midst 
of this speech, the booming of a muffled bell is heard 
—the signal for the utter excommunication of the 
kingdom. Another moment, and all is lost—when 
Marie rushes in, and, with affrighted mien and 
pallid cheek, demands the meaning of that dreadful 
sound; when told, she tears from her brow the 
ensign of royalty, and dashes it at the foot of the 
throne, willingly giving up the honour of queen for 
the love of Philip. The sentence of the council is 
postponed, and Philip and Marie are again left 
to rack their hearts with doubts. Meanwhile, 


_De Fontaine, one of the disaffected nobles, tor- 


tures the king with temptation, and points out 
to him how he may receive Jngerbury as queen 
nominally, and yet give up his whole love to 
Marie. Terrified each moment at the danger 
threatening his kingdom, and the indignation of 
his people, he yields, and consents to reinstate 
Ingerburg in her dignities. Marie with heart- 
rending anxiety awaits the decision of the council, 
when Philip himself appears, and with hesitancy 
and difficulty breaks to her the intelligence, and 
proposes that she, although not queen of his 
subjects, should ever be queen of his heart. 
Astounded even to madness, she rejects this 
proposal, harrowing her very heart, with all the 
indignation of a virtuous woman, and, praying 
God to bless Philip, bids him farewell for ever. 
The king, no longer able to bear the separation, 
calls his kingdom to arms, and proceeds against 
King Otho. After some time he gains a great 
victory, which we presume to be the battle of 
Bouvines. In the meantime, Marie has retired to 
an ancient castle, where, apart from the strife of 
the world, she may indulge her remorse. Philip 
hears of her hopeless condition, and hastens in the 
direction of the castle, trusting to save her by the 
effect of the happy intelligence he bears. The 
nerve 1s now strained to the utmost, and Marie, 
wasted in body, is on the very brink of the grave. 
From the window of her chamber her dependant 
sees a troop of horsemen approaching —one knight 
before all the rest. The heart of Marie tells her it 
is Philip, and she will not die till she has seen 
him. A few moments of agonizing suspense elapse. 
Marie reverts to the bright world and happy scenes 
she is about to leave for ever ;—every endearing 
memory rushes with overwhelming force to her 
mind, and inspired by the recollection of her love 
for Philip, she forgives him, and prays for his 
prosperity, The excitement of the scene has served 
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to hasten her impending fate. The horsemen 
approach nearer and nearer—the sound of footsteps 
are heard, and in another moment Philip rushes 
in, clasps Marie to his bosom, and her lingering 
spirit, released by that embrace, flies to its home 
on high. The character of Philip Augustus has 
been placed in too favourable a light by Mr. 
Marston. We can hardly reconcile with his noble 
nature the base proposal he makes to one he truly 
loves. His repudiation of Jnyerburg, his marriage 
with Marie, his consent to forsake her and receive 
Ingerburg again, and his final reclaiming of Marie, 
give no idea of a deep affection or hatred for one 
or the other. They are deeds little calculated to 
excite admiration or awaken sympathy. It is a 
recorded fact that the good acts effected by Philip 
Augustus, and the improvements which took place 
in the countries under his sway, occurred after his 
victory over Otho, in the battle of Bouvines. This 
is therefure anticipated by Mr. Marston, when, in 
the interview of the two lovers, he ascribes the im- 
provement to the power Marie possesses over him. 
We would advise the artists engaged in the present 
tragedy to adopt a universal pronunciation of the 
name of IJngerburg; on the first representation, 
no less than five different methods were employed. 
The character of Philip Augustus was performed 
by Mr. Gustavus Brooke. This gentleman pos- 
sesses a vast amount of energy, but his voice is 
affected by so obstinate a hoarseness, that all mo- 
dulation is thereby destroyed. Of the harmony of 
the poet’s numbers, or of the various shades of 
passion, nothing remains—all is wrecked, and 
utterly lost ; the violence or the tenderness—the 
intenseness of rage or the pathos of sorrow, are all 
destroyed by the physical effort necessitated to 
enunciate the mere words of the author. It is 
thoroughly painful, and seriously damages the 
effect which the new tragedy would otherwise pro- 
duce. The engagement of Miss Helen Faucit is a 
rich boon to the public—for, since the days of 
Siddons and O’Neil, she is the most worthy expo- 
nent of the lofty poetical drama. She is the 
Rachel of the English stage. Her fine apprecia- 
tion of the poetry is alone equalled by her 
powers of characterization, and the exquisite 
melody of her voice. All the phases of passion 
find in Helen Faucit a faultless interpretess ; she 
seizes the most delicate nuances with a feminine yet 
firm grasp, and all the varying emotions of the 
scene pass before us as truthfully as life, but exalted 
by the fine inteilectuality and exquisite sensibility 
of the truly inspired artiste. And yet Helen Faucit 
has been absent from the metropolitan stage for 
three years, and themanagers whine forth their hypo- 
criticai plaints of the difficulties under which they 
labour from a want of dramatic talent. The public 
wisely assert their knowledge of the falsehood by 
their abandonment of the theatres, and thus ‘the 
whirligig of Time brings on its revenges.’ The 
reception of Helen Faucit was general and enthu- 
siastic, and her performance of Marie de Méranie 
was distinguished by the most exalted conception 
and the most perfect development. It was instinct 
with tenderness and true womanhood—and the 
great scenes to which we have adverted in our 
analysis of the plot were sustained with legitimate 
tragic power. The horrors of the dying scene 
were robbed of all melodramatic exaggeration ; 
and we need hardly add, that at the termination 
the gifted actress was summoned before the curtain 
amid the cheers of the public. The dresses, 
scenery, and action of the tragedy are admirable in 
every respect. The author was called for, and 
accordingly bowed his thanks from a private box. 








VARIETIES. 
The Expositor is the title of a new illustrated 
weekly paper, devoted for the present ‘‘to pre- 
paring the public to visit the Great Exhibition 
with benefit,” but intended to continue after its 
close ‘as a faithful register of the progress of 
improvement in Manufactures, Machinery, Taste, 











Skill, Design, and the useful application of the | seems just now, we may remark, a balance of 


Arts.” Nos. I. and IT. are before us ; and among | 
other illustrations of interest, we observe the | 


“three Goblets used at the Mayor’s Banquet,” 
“the Works at Dover Harbour,” ‘the Queen’s 
Retiring Room at the Haymarket Theatre,” ‘‘ Mr. 
Wyld’s Great Globe,” ‘the present state of the 
Building in Hyde Park,” and numerous illustrations 
of the Britannia Tubular Bridge, and the experi- 
ments and works connected with it. 

The Art Journal.—Our enterprising contemporary 
has, in the present number, taken a brave step in 
advance of all his former efforts. A personal jour- 
ney through Germany, and investigation of the 
manufactures and other industrial products of the 
principal cities, and an inquiry into the intentions 
of those who were engaged in preparing specimens 
for the Exhibition of 1851, have enabled him to give 
a valuable account of their proceedings, and also to 
supply many particulars of general information, of 
much interest to the same classes in England. 

Picture Sale.—The sale of the pictures at Stan- 
hope-street, by Messrs. Foster and Son, which we 
noticed last week, realized upwards of 35001. The 
Berghem (313) was sold for 735/. to Mr. Bousfield ; 
the W. Vandervelde to Mr. G. Anderson, for 
5351. 10s. ; the Cuyp to Mr. Russell, for 1102. 5s; 
the Ruysdael, for 278/. 5s.; the Wouvermans to 
Mr. Brown, for 54/, 12s.; the Both (No. 311), for 
571. 15s.; the Dubbels to Mr. Brown, for 59/. 17s.; 
the Canaletti (No. 290) to Mr. Anderson, for 997.15s. ; 
the Both (No. 282) to Mr. Capron, for 246/.; the 
pair of Canaletti pictures to Mr. Barrett, for 701. 7s. 
No, 247, a landscape by R. Wilson, was sold for 
66/. 3s. Mr. Farrer bought a picture by Huysman 
for 247. 8s.; and Mr. Norton one by Titian,—a 
replica, we presume, of the picture at Windsor,— 
for twenty guineas. 

Zoological Society. — At the monthly general 
meeting, Mr. W. Yarrell, V.P., in the chair, Baron 
Brunow and others were elected fellows. The re- 
port of the Council stated that the number of 
visitors to the gardens during the current year has 
been 344,590, and there has been an increase in con- 
sequence of 5600/, in the receipts as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1849 ; upwardsof eighty 
animals have been added to the menagerie, by 
purchase and donations, since the meeting in Sep- 
tember. The principal objects of interest are a 
polar bear, three grizly bears, and a male brush 
turkey (Jalegalla Lathami), of which species the 
society had previously only possessed a female. 
The principal gifts are, a lioness, from Mozam- 
bique, presented by the Queen of Portugal ; a lioness, 
presented by General Sir Harry Smith, Governor of 
the Cape ; and a herd of reindeer, presented by 
Mr. W.C. Domville. The first portion of a collection 
which has been ol)tained in Ceylon by Mr. Alexander 
Grace reached the gardens on the Ist inst., and 
will be regarded with interest, as coming from a 
country of which the zoology is still very imper- 
fectly known. 

International Copyright.—Mr. James, the novelist, 
has declared his intention of becoming an American 
citizen by taking the preliminary measures in the 
proper court in this city. This will at once clearly 
entitle him to the protection of our copyright laws 
in any books he may publish. We understand he 
has already made arrangements for the commence- 
ment of a new serial novel in the December num- 
ber of Stringer and Townsend’s ‘ International 
Magazine.’ <A letter has appeared from his pen 
and some indifferent stanzas in the Courier, in 
reply to a slaughterous attack in the Whig Review 
on a copy of verses abusive of America which were 
published with his name some time since in the 
‘Dublin University Magazine.’ It is a trifling 
affair, which we think Mr. James would have con- 
sulted his self-respect and position by leaving just 
where it stood. The lines in question are good in 
their way, the best we have seen from Mr. James’s 
pen, and their vigour is a compliment to the 
country which stimulated the unwonted fire. There 
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magnanimity on the American side. While Eno. 
lish journalists, who should know better, are greedily 
publishing the most absurd jokes as matters of 
fact, in depreciation of the Jenny Lind enthusiagy 
with very unhandsome comments, the America, 
press has been ‘putting down’ American clergy. 
men and Magazinists who have had the audacity 
to question the proprieties of a British steame 
and a British author. The diminution of American 
sensitiveness and anti-English feeling we presume 
to be in direct proportion to the increase of real 
power at home.—Post, New York; and The Lite. 
rary World. 

The “ Californian Illustrated News.”—We have 
received the first and second numbers of a news. 
paper bearing the above title, which, considering 
all the circumstances attendant upon its production, 
may be looked upon here as one of the lates 
wonders of that auriferous country. It contains g 
number of well-executed woodcuts, superior far to 
anything of the sort we have ever seen donein this 
town, and, so far as we are able to judge, truthful 
representations of the scenes and places they arg 
said to represent. The engravings are— The 0b. 
sequies of General Taylor in San Francisco ;” “The 
Mission at Dolores ;” ‘ Riot at Sacramento City” 
“The Golden Gates, or rocks at the entrance of 
San Francisco Bay;” ‘‘The Presidio, or ancient 
seat of Government ;” ‘‘The San Francisco Theatre;” 
“The Island of Yuerba Buena ;” and ‘ Going to the 
Mines.” The mechanical portion of these wooden- 
gravings is exceedingly well done, but the artist is 
far from being a good draughtsman. The literary 
portion of the paper is particularly well writer, 
and gives a graphic account of the wonderful land 
in which it is printed. Theatrical performances, 
concerts, daguerreotype portrait taking, poses plas- 
tiques, and other amusements and inventions which 
are only found where civilization exists in a high 
degree, seem to be as common in San Francisco as 
in Liverpool. The price, says the publisher, “to 
bring it within the reach of even the poorest,” is 
only one dollar a number—nearly as many shillings 
as we charge pence for the Times,— Liverpool Times, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket Book, 1851, 6s. © 
Angela, by the Author of Emilia Wyndham, new edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. i 
Arnold’s Longer Latin Exercises, Part 1, second edition, 

8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Arnold’s Longer Latin Exercises, Part 2, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Beaven’s (J.) Elements of Natural Theology, 12mo, cl. 5s. 
Black’s (J. T.) Lessons in Greek Ellipses, 12mo, boards, 


3s. 6d. 

Bloomfield’s (Rev. 8. T.) Annotations on the New Testa: 
ment, Svo, cloth, 15s. 

Browning’s Poems, 2 vols., new edition, 12mo, cloth, 16s. 

Brown’s (J.) Hints on the Lord’s Supper, 12mo, cloth, 2. 

Burnett’s (Dr.) Philosophy of Spirits in Relation to Matter, 
8vo, cloth, 9s, 

Carter’s (J.) Memoirs, by Dampier, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Crabb’s Synonymes, ninth edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Child’s First Lesson Book, 2s. 6d. : - 

Chitty’s Stamp Laws, by 8. Atkinson, Esq., third edition, 
12mo, 14s. 

Cooke’s Agricultural Tenancies, with Forms and Pre- 
cedents, 8vo, boards, 18s. 

Directions for the Treatment of Diseases in Horses, Cattle, 
Dogs, &c., second edition, 12mo, 4s. 

Discipline, second edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Draper's (Rev. B. H.) Stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, fifth edition, 12mo, 5s. ss ; 

Foreign Library, Vol.7: Schlosser’s History of the Eighteentt 
Century, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Frome’s (Captain) Outlines Trigonometrical Survey, second 
edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Handbook of the Parish of Westminster, 12mo, 2s. | 

Hewson’s (W.) Illustrated Guide to the Curiosities of 
Craven, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Johnson (Mrs.) and her Daughters, 4to, 5s. 6d. 

Kavanage’s (J.) Nathalie ; a Tale, 3 vols. post 8vo, #1 118. od. 

Longfellow’s Poems, Essays by Gilfillan, square, 9%. ti. 
(gilt, 6s. 6d.) : 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 33, 8vo, cl th, 18s. 

Merryweather’s (F. S.) Glimmerings in the Dark, post 5% 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Milward’s County Courts’ Act, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Miles’ Horse’s Foot, seventh edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. éb 

Mitchell’s(O. M.) Planetary and Stellar Worlds, 12mo, cl. 2 

Moschzisker’s (F. H.) Study of Modern Languages, 12m, &. 
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CC 
udge, new edition, 12mo, 2s. , 

yonaterey G.) Symbol of Glory, showing the Object and 
End of Freemasonry, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Olive (The), by the Author of Ogilvies, 3 vols., #1 lls. Gd. 

Percivall’s (W.) Lectures on Form and Action of the 
Horse, 8vo, 10s, , 

Percivall’s (W.) Lectures on Form and Action of the 

t Horse, with Experimental Enquiries into the Effects of 
Medicine on Horses, 8vo, boards, 12s. 

Pereira’s Materia Medica, Vol. 2, Part 1, 8vo, cloth, 17s. 

Pleasant Tales for Little People, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Questions on the First Series of Chepmell’s History of 
England, 12mo, sewed, Is. ; 

falmon’s (Rev. G.) Treatise on Conic Sections, second 
edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Sargeant’s (A. M.) Easy Lessons in Geography, 12mo, Is. 6d. 

Scenes in Foreign Lands, new edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

—— of Commerce, new edition, 12mo, 6s. 

Sketches by Boz, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Smith’s (Dr.) New Classical Dictionary, 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

Sowerby’s Mineralogy, square, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, Vol. 1, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 18mo, bound, Is. 6d. 

Whately’s Logic, new edition, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

——_—- Rhetoric, new edition, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Yate’s (J.) Vindication of Unitarianism, fourth edition, 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Yonge’s (W.C.) Temporal Prospects of Israel Unsettled, 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850, h. m. 8. 1850. h.m. 8. 

No. 9... 1143598 | Nov.13 . 1 44 97°5 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Panis.—The “ papers ’’ expected have not been received. 
J. E.’3 comtaunication is under consideration. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
MONDAY, November 11th. 


THE CELEBRATED BERLIN CHOIR 
EveryNiqur. 
Angri, Newton, Goddard, Sockhausen, Lefort, and Sims 
Reeves; Molique, Sainton, liatti, Baumann, Richardson, 
a Steglich, and the Cioristers of the Berlin Chapel 


“THE QUADRILL! OF ALL NATIONS.” 

Herr Labitzky’s “‘ Quadrile of all Nations,” dedicated by 
special permission to his Roul Highness Prince Albert, will 
be produced in a few days. In order to give the greatest 
possible effect to this compaition, the Directors have the 
honour to announce that tle orchestra will, on this occa- 
sion, comprise 120 artistes, in addition to the band of the 
Ist Life Guards, under the direction of Mr. Waddell (by 
the kind permission of Cobnel Parker); the band of the 
Grenadier Guards, under ‘fhe direction of Mr. Schott (by 
the kind permission of Cobnel Lascelles); the band of the 
Seots Fusilier Guards, uncer the direction of M. Bausée (by 
the kind permission of Cclonel Knollys); a complete corps 
of British military side drums; the English chorus; and 
the Choristers of he Berlin Chapel Royal. 

Musical Compeer, Director, and Conductor—M. Balfe. 

Conductor ofLa Musique de Danse—Herr Labitzky. 
Director ¢ the Berlin Choir—Herr Neidharat. 
PROMENADE (aanitting to the Half Circles, Gallery, and 
Slip Stalls,) 1s. 6d. 

Boxes and f{talls to be had at the Box Office, where 

programmes o' the performances may be obtained. 


HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented 
to th: Zoological Society by H.H. the Viceroy of 
Egypt, is EXHIBITED daily at their Gardens, in the 
Regent's Pak, from 11 to 4 0’Clock. Visitors desirous of 
seeing the mimal in the water are recommended to go 
early. Adnission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 


ALIA MANNING, GEORGE 
4 M.NNING, and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from 
life duringtheir trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, 
and a plan of the Kitchen where he was murdered, models 
of Stanfiell Hall and Potash Farm, are now added to the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open fron 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.— Admission, 
Large Rom, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 


OFN MORTLOCK’S CHINA AND 
, FEaRTHENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON 
in OXFORD STREET only. The premises are the most 
extensye in London, and contain an ample assortment of 
every .escription of goods of the first manufacturers. A 
reat aviety of dinner services at four guineas each, cash. 
—250,Oxtord Street, near Hyde Park. 




















IFE IN INDIA.—NEW ORIEN- 
4 TAL DIORAMA, a sequel to the “ Overt: 
from Southampton to Calcutta.” The extraordit 
which has attended the exhibition of the Diorama of the 
Overland Route appearing to have resulted from the lively 
interest taken by the British public in everything which 
relates to India, a body of Artists of unquestionable ability 
have been engaged to paint a variety of scenes, illustrating 
the SocraL Lire or ENGLISNMEN IN INDIA, and the principal 
places which such Englishmen are accustomed to visit 
during their sojourn in the East. ‘These Paintings, upon a 
scale of 13 feet by 16 feet, each elegantly set, and constitut- 
ing, with an appropriate Lecture and suitable Musiz, a 
highly interesting and instructive Entertaiment, wil! be 
presented to the public on Saturday, the 23rd of November, 
1850, at Wittis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s. Ar- 
rangements have been made with an Eminent Lecturer, 
intimately acquainted with India; and it is confidently 
believed that the Entertainment will not form an unworthy 
sequel to the superb Diorama of the Overland Route. 
Amongst the scenes depicted in Life in India are the follow- 
ing:—the Port and part of the Town of Calcutta, the Tra- 
veller crossing the Hooghley, the Indigo Planter’s Bunga- 
low; an English Lady’s Drawing Room in India, Tiger 
Hunting (two Pictures), the Barcian Tree, the Halt, the 
Interior of an Officer’s Quarters, the Taj at Agra; Delhi, 
Procession of the Great Mogul going to Public Worship ; 
Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub, an English Court of 
Justice inthe Interior; Hyderabad on the Indus, Troops on 
the March, Bombay, and the Island of Colabale, the Caves 
of Elephanta; Hog Hunting in the Deccan (two views); 
Madras, the Eastern House, the surf, &c.; Garden Reach 
near Calcutta, the Festival ofthe Churruck Poojah, a Nautch 
(or Dance of Native women), the Chathedral of Calcutta, 
&e. &e. &e. The whole constituting a perfect Picture of 
every part of India. The Artists who have been engaged on 
the Work are well known to, and highly appreciated by, the 
public; and they have had the advantage of consulting the 
productions of the following undeniable authorities, some of 
whom have personally superintended the Paintings; viz. 
Sir C. D’Oyley, Col. Sleeman, Col. Luard, Capt, Bellew, 
Capt. Grindlay, Mr. Stoequeler, Col. Forbes, Capt. W. 
Barnett, Mr. P. French, Mr. Daniell, Mr. Gautz, and Lieut. 
Tickell, R.N. Further particvlars in fature announce- 
ments. 
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HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the 


warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant covering ; 
it is suitable for the bed, the couch, or the carr i 
comfort to invalids cannot be too highly appreci: 
be seen in great variety, and lists of prices and sizes sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON’S Bedding 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham court-road. 








LOOR Ch @ 2 ES. 
Best quality, warranted. . . 2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. 9d. ” 
Common Floor Cloth. . . 2s. Od. 9 

COCOA-FIBRE Mats and Matting. 
INDIA MATTING, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





4D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 

_4 Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect- 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs. gryouths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurate ying silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 












ENDRIE’S PATENT PETRO- 
LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic Perrouine Soap,” for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ PETronine 
Suavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 
the irritation felt in the employment of theordinary alkalinc 
compositions. 

A more detergent anti ic, with additional petroleum, 
named “ Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for invete 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an cfficient spec 
for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; in leed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY. 
12 AND 13, TiccBORNE STREET, REGENT’S QUADRANT, 
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CTOBER CIRCULAR, 1850.—We 


would remind the public that all TEA, bad or good, 
the best or the most wort uniform duty of 
2s. 23d. per Ib., and is necessarily subject to equal charges 
for freight, porterage, whartage, dock dues, &c.; conse- 
quently the commonest is much heavier taxed, in proportion 
to its real cr marketable value, than either the medium or 
the finest class teas. Thus, common Congou costs in Canton 
only 7d. to 8d. per Ib., but before it reaches the English con- 
sumer, it pays in duty and charges no less than 400 per cent. ; 
the medium class tea, which costs from 12d. to 15d. per Ib., 
averages in duty and charges not more than 200 per cent.; 
whilst the finest class teas, which cost in China four times 
the price of the commoner, pay no more than 100 per cent, 
It must be apparent that, with a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. per 
Ib. upon all tea, mere price alone is no criterion of either 
good value or cheapness; and we especially direct the atten- 
tion of those who are solicitous to economize their expen- 
diture, that they voluntarily tax themselves double or qua- 
druple what they have any necessity for doing by purchasing 
inferior teas —SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 8, 
Ludgate-Hill. Goods sent to any part of the kingdom 
carriage free on parcels of the value of 5/. and upwards.— 

8, Ludgate-hill. 


"THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 

GENUINE PATE PECTORALE DE LICHEN, 
or ICELAND MOSS PASTE, for Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, &c. The general approbation this Pre- 
paration of Iceland Moss has received from Clergymen, 
vocalists, and public speakers, and its superiority over 
Jujubes and all other Lozenges, are the best testimonies that 
can be offered of its efficacy in the above complaints. 

Also, the ICELAND MOSS CHOCOLATE, a highly 
nutritious diet for Consumptive persons. 

for 


ABSORBENT LOZENGES, Heartburn, 
Acidity of the Stomach, &c. It is more than fifty years 
since Dr. Jenner prescribed these Lozenges, which afford 
in all the above cases a speedy relief; and while the ingre- 
dients are agreeable to the taste, they are fully adequate to 
the purpose for which they are intended. 

The above are’ prepared only by Savoy and Moone, 
Chemists to the Queen, 143, New Bond Street, and 220, 
Regent Street; and sold at their Western Branch Esta- 
blishment, 29, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place. 


hless, pays ar 
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NEWLY INVENTED. 
‘THE RESPIRATORY ORGAN and 

CHEST PROTECTORS, without metal, for all 
ages and sexes, the healthy and the invalid, in fog, cold, and 
night air—elegant in construction, varied in form and 
material-—superseding and combining the Shawl-Wrapper 
and Respirator; avoiding the cumbersome character of 
either, they are more indispensable for the drive, promenade, 
opera, and route, than extra clothing elsewhere. The 
principle of a Respirator being sufticient resistance to the 
outward air, combined with as much ventilation as will 
fulfil this condition, it hes remained for Cook and WILLIAMS 
to make the discovery one of real importance to the public 
in this climate, that this condition is na/wrally fulfilled by 
the porosity of woven fabrics, properly selected and com- 
bined, without the unnecessary complexity, weight, and 
expense of metallic additions, with the superadded advan- 
tazes, under Cook and WILLIAMs's cons'ruction, of the ven- 
tilation being diffused over a larger surface, and facility of 
regulation to any degree of temperature, embodying perfect 
simplicity with complete efiicacy. 

To be had of Messrs. Cook and Witt1AMs, 10, Prince’s 
Strect, Hanover Square; of Messrs. H. Bripce and Co., 
270, Regent Street, Chemists and Sarsaparilla Depot; and 
of the principal Chemists, Hosiers, and Milliners, &c. 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


| J ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy, toall who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, 
3ilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity ofthe 
Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Pal- 
pitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &e. ‘They 
act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation, safe under ¢ circumstances, and thousands of 
persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, 
each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


F 7 . _ TTA 
TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY 
£ CURED by using E’S ENAMEL for filling 
decaying Teeth, and rx sound and painless. 
Price ls. Enough for sev The only substance 
approved by the medical faculty, as being unattended with 
pain or danger, and the good effects of which are perma- 
nent. 
Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty 
g authorized Testimonials accompany each box, with 
rections for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. 
Wituis, 24, East Tempte CuamMBers, Wutrerriaks, FLEET 
, Loxpon, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 
CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertise- 
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ments. It is needful, therefore, to guard against such im 
positions, by seeing that the name of JonN WILLIS accom 





panies each packet, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











CHEAP NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
T° be SOLD, 5,000 Volumes, including: 


all the Standard and Popular Works by our most 
Celebrated Authors, at remarkably Low Prices. Catalogues 
gratis, or will be forwarded Free, on receipt of Two Postage 
stamps, at D. N. CARVALHO’S Cheap Book Warehouse, 
147, Fleet Street. Parties wishing to form Circulating 
Libraries, will find this a favourable opportunity. 





PIANOFORTES, 25 GUINEAS EACH. 
PAlMain E and Co., 20, Soho Square, 


London, (established 1785,) sole manufacturers of 
the ROYAL PLANOFORTES, combining all the latest 
improvements of construction, with richness of tone and 
elasticity of touch; p ing also distinguished elegance of 
form and finished nicety of workmanship, uninfluenced by 
the varied effects of temperature, therefore admirably cal- 
culated for India, Australia, Canada, and other extreme 
climates, and recommended by the most eminent musicians. 
Height 3 feet 9 inches, width 4 feet, depth 2 feet 2 inches. 
M factured in I y, walnut, maple, satin, zebra, or 
rosewood, at the uniform nett cash price of 25 guineas each. 
D’Almaine and Co. earnestly solicit the favour of a visit 
from intending purchasers to inspect their Royal piano- 
fortes, manufactured in various woods to suit every descrip- 
tion of furniture, at the extraordinary low price of 25 
guineas, in order to meet the requirements of a large portion 
of the musical public. 

Professional testimonial respecting the pianofortes of 
D'Almaine and Co.—We, “the undersigned members of 
the musical profession, having carefully examined the Royal 
Pianofortes manufactured by Messrs. D’ Almaine and Co., 
have great pleasure in bearing testimony to their merits 
and capabilities. It appears to us impossible to produce 
instruments of the same size, possessing a richer and finer 
tone, more elastic touch, or more equal temperament, while 
the elegance of their construction renders them a handsome 
ornament for the library, boudoir, or drawing room. J. L. 
Abel, F. Benedict, H. R. Bishop, F. Chatterton, J. B. 
Chatterton, P. Delavanti, W. Forde, E. J. Fitzwilliam, 
Stephen Glover, H. F. Hasse, W. Guernsey, W. H. Holmes, 
J. L. Hatton, E. Harrison, G. F. Kiallmark, G. Lanza, 
E. J. Loder, Ricardo Linter, Alexander Lee, A. Leffler, 
C. Minasi, H. Macco, F. Praeger, E. Roeckel, G. H. Rod- 
well, J. Templeton, F. Weber,”’ &c. 

-)’ALMAINE and Co., Royal Pianoforte Warehouse, 
20, Soho Square. 











ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Roya ACADEMY 
or Monic#, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other 
manners of Painting, whose works may be seen in the prin- 
cipal Public Buildings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his 
Patrons, and Architects in particular, that he has consider- 
ably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled to 
undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of 
Private and Public Buildings, in any part of the United 
Kingdom, on the most reasonable Terms, and in any of the 
CLASSICAL, MEDLZVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 
Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 





INING COMPANY OF WALES. 
ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary. 
Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





Assurance Companies. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
E£stablished by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


8, WaTERLOO Pace, Patt Matt, LonpoN; 97, GEORGE 
Street, Epinsuncu ; 12, St. Vincent Piace, GLascow; 
4, CoLtece GREEN, DUBLIN. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
31st December, 1847, is as follow :— 


Sum added Sum 


Sum added 























Sum | Time : seni 

a to Policy in|to Policy in| payable at 
Aeaxed.| Assured. 1841. 1848. Death. 

£ | £ a. d. £ead. £e. 4. 
5000 Sy 638 6 8 787 1 0 6470 16 8 
6000 | eo ee 11210 0} 5112 10 0 
1000 ; 100 0 0} 15710 0 1257 10 0 
1000 ° 157 10 0 1157 lo O 
1000 pam 2210 0} 102210 0 
500 50 0 0; 7815 0 62815 0 
500 | 4 years a =. | we ee 545 0 0 
500 | 1 year | 50; on 5 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, 








] ISPUTED. LIFE ASSURANCE 

POLICIES.—The following is an extract from The 
Times of the 11th of July, 1850:—*‘ A trial of considerable 
interest to life assurance offices and the public, was con- 
cluded yesterday in the Court of Exchequer. The Eagle 
Company held a policy for an assurance of £539 in the 
Albion Company as security for an advance, the payment of 
which policy was now disputed by the Albion, on the 
ground that at the time it was effected the fact of the 
assured party having been a man of intemperate habits was 
concealed from the office. The chief evidence turned upon 
the question as to the degree of intemperance that had been 
exhibited, and the result was that a verdict was given 
against the resisting office, not only for the amount of 
policy, but also for £40 interest from the date when it 
became due. The circumstance of the action being brought 
by one office against another presents a striking illustration 
of the uncertainty which may attach to all policies under the 
present system, and shows that the only mode by which 
absolute security can be obtained by the public must lie in 
the general adoption by assurance offices of the plan of pro- 
tecting themselves in every case by due inquiries before the 
granting of each policy, and of afterwards assuming the full 
responsibility of the completeness of such inquiries by hold- 
ing themselves precluded from raising any future question. 
In the present case two offices are found to be diametrically 
opposed in their opinions as to what can properly invalidate 
a claim, and yet the public are expected to be able to guard 
themselves against such contingencies. Similar cases have 
occurred before, and even if they were more rare, they 
would seriously injure the progress of life assurance. The 
very principle upon which the business is founded is the 
removal of uncertainty, and whenever that principle is 
counteracted in the slightest degree, the people who would 
be the first to resort to its advantages are the first to be 
deterred.” 


THE LONDON 
INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament,) 

No. 72, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





TRUSTEES. 


Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq., {| James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
N 


a William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Adams, Esq., |New | Robert H. Forman, Esq., 
Broad Street. Ordnance, Pall-mall. 
John Atkins, Esq., White | J. Hamilton, Esq., Alfred 
Hart-court, Lombard-st. Place, Thurloe Square. 
Henry A. Bevan, Esq., John | John Matthews, Esq., Arthur 
Street, America Square. | Street West, City. 
J. T. Bramwell, Esq., Lau- | C. O. Parnell, Esq., Norfolk 
rence Pountney-lane. | Street, Park-lane. 


John Dangerfield, Esq., | 
Chancery-lane. 
AUDITORS, 
George Cumming, Esq., | James Turner, Esq., Parlia- 


Westbourne-grove. ment Street. 
Wm. D. Starling, David Henry Stone, Esq., 
*Change-alley, City. Poultry. 
Bankers—The London and County Bank. 
Medical Adviser — B. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 
Soliciturs—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
Secretary—David Alison, Esq. 


Esq., 


PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 24, CONNAUGHT- 
TERRACE, EDGEWARE-ROAD. 


The Rev. J. S. Boone, A.M., 
Stanhope Strect, Hyde 


Thomas Jervis Amos, Esq., 
York Street, Portman 
Square. 

George Y. Robson, Esq., 
Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde- 
park, and New-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 


Park. 
Captain Creed, Norfolk-cres- 
cent, Oxford Square. 
Charles Pemberton, Esq., 
Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde- 
park, and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 
Medical Adviser—J. B. Brown, Esq. 
Secretary—Charles Hoghton, Esq. 


The policies of this company being indisputable, form 
FAMILY PROVISIONS AND NEGOTIABLE SECU- 
RITIES, for their validity is not dependent, as in the case 
of ordinary policies, upon the import of previous reports and 
other documents. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of 
life assurance, the progress of this company has been rapid 
from the t of its busi and is steadily 
advancing, 





ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





THE STANDARD | 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Lonpon: 82, Kinc WIni1aM Stree, 
Epinsurcu: 3, Georce STREET, (Head Office), 
DvsLin : 66, Upper SACKVILLE Street, 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1850. 

The CALCULATIONS are now in progress, pre 

to a Division oF Prorits for the Five Fone —_'" 
15tH NOVEMBER NEXT, 

and as all Policies opened before that date will Participate 

in the Division, the Directors request the attention of parties 

purposing to assure, to the advanta;e of joining the Com. 

pany at this time. 

As the Company's Policies are ranked at each Division of 
Profits, according to the particular year in which they are 
opened, persons who may Assure before 15th November 
next will also receive Additions, at the following rate, at 
future Divisions :— , 

6 Years in 1855, 

ll ,, in 1860, 

16 ,, in 1865, 
and so on, increasing by five years at each period. THE 
BONUS ADDITIONS declared in 1835, 1840, and 1845, are 
shown in the Company’s Prospectus. 

The following are Specimens extracted from the Table 
referred to: 

A Policy tor £1000, opened in 1825, was increased 
in 1845 to £1600 
Do. . @ 1827, ” 1525 
Do. . 1829, Py 1450 
PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 

During the year 1849 upwards of Eicurt Hunpnep Prr- 
sons joined the Company; and during the last six years 
alone upwards of THREE THOUSAND E1GHT Hunpaeb Pza- 
sons have become Assurers. 

The STANDARD LIFE AssURANCE ComPANY wasestablished 
in 1825, and now stands the First Office in Scot!and in pub. 
lic favour, as shown by the Reports of the year 1849, having 
transacted a larger business in that year than any other 
institution. The Income of the Company is £160,000 reg 
ANNUM; and its large and increasing Funds have been in- 
vested with much care, chiefly on the security of Land or 
Government Securities. 

Every information will be supplied at the Company's 
Offices in Edinburgh, London, or Dublin, also at the 
Agencies of the Company, which are established throughout 
Scotland, England, and Lreland. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary. 
London, 82, King William Street. 


THE YORKSHIRE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSVRANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED AT YORK, 1824, 
AND EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
TRUS'EES, 
LORD WENLOC, Escrick Park. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esc, Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWAIN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. SWANN, SLOUGH, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr.W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE NSU ANCES, and tothe 
distinction which is made betweea MALE and FEMALE 
Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 














Age | AMALE. | A FEMALE. | Age | aMAx. | a PEMALE 
1 ut sel] eee, | s- 
— Whote Life Premiums. <= | WholeLife Premiums. 

£a.d. £a.d. | |} £284 £ad. 
10 176 Leet al snet 339 
13 1938 170] 5 | 4197 /| 3133 
16 1 3 1 810 || 53 | 411 426 
20 1l4 4 116 || 5s | 544] 440 
23 117 0 113 8 || 60 6 6 6 § 12 6 
26 20 3 116 2 || 63 740 696 
*30 250 119 9 66 | 8 40 710 * 
33 28 6 23H in| Bes 976 
36 213 0 26 4 || 73 1116 2/| 1 3 & 
40 219 9 212 0 || 76 | 13 19 
43 | 35 3 217 2 || 80 15 12 10 








* Example.—A Gentleman whose age does nt exceed * 
may insure £1000, payable on his decease, fo: an annua 
payment of £22 10s.; and a Lady of the sameage can se- 
cure the same sum, for an annual payment of #49 17s. 64. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for tle interme 
diate ages, and every information may be had a the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 


FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate 
terms. sz 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appdntme : 
have been made. Applications to be made to M. Ww. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 
MR. HENRY DINSDALE, | 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for ondam 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, REGENT STREET; 


Crry Brancu, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


Poticy Hotpers’ Caprrat, £1,180,722. 
Aynval Income, £148,000. Bonuses DecLaReD, £743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,886,000. 


Henry B. Alexander, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. 


Alexander 


William Judd, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 


PRESIDENT. 


The Right Honourable Eant GREY. 


DIRECTORS. 


Freperick Squire, Esq., Chairman. 
Wittiam Henny Srone, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 





Henderson, M.D. 





Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
William Ostler, Esq. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
George Round, Esq. 

The Rev. James Sherman. 
Capt. William J. Williams. 


J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physician—JOuN Macuean, M.D., F.S.S, 29, Upper 
Montague Street, Montague Square. 


NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED 


AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender 


of Bonuses. 








= | ee Original Premium. 
| 
ee en inate 
| 2 | £24 
1906 | 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished. 
isil 1000) «6| «33:19 2 ditto 
1813 1000 | 34.16 Lo ditto 





| Bonuses added 

| subsequently, 

| to be further 

; increased an- 
nuaily. 

{ £24. 
1222 2 0 
23117 8 
114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Sum 


Total with 





Policy | pate. Bonuses additions, to be 
No. | ; | Insured. udded. further in- 
} | creased. 
| 2 € 5. a. 
521 | (1807 | 900 | 942.12 21 
1174 slo 1200) | | lle 5) 6 
3392 1sz0 | o's 





5000 i 3558 1 





Prospectuses and full particulas may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of theOffice in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingiom, a the City Branch, and at 
the Head Office, No. 50, Regent street. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Empecial 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

THE THIRD DECENNIAL and second quinquennial 
appropriation of Profits will be made in the year 1851, and 
Policies effected during the current year will be included in 
the quinquennial division of 80 per cent. of the whole Profits. 

SECURIT Y.--In addition to an adequate reserve to meet 
the liability under every Policy, valued separately, this Com- 
pany affords the Security of a subscribed Capital, exceeding 
in amount 100 per cent. of the gross value of all its liabili- 
ties, at a charge of less than 3 per cent. on the Premiums 
received during the last quinquennial period. 

THE PROFITS added to many of the oldest Policies are 
sufficient to extinguish all the future Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium from the commencement 
may remain on credit, by which £1,500 may be insured on 
payment of a Premium for £1009. 


INSURANCES 


without participation 


granted at reduced Premiums. 

Prospectuses and farther information may be had at the 
Chief-Office, as above; at the Branch Office, No. 16, Pall 
Mall, or of the Agents in Town and Country. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





in Profits are 








(,CTTA PERCHA ‘TUBING—May 


be buried in damp or marshy ground for years, with- 


out injury. 


Acids, alkalies, ant grease, are without action 


upon it, and it is therefore valuable for conveying gas, water, 


chemicals, &. 


It is peculiarly valuable for liquid manure, 


drain, and soil Pipes. In case of any stoppage, an incision 
can be made with a sharp knife, and readily secured again, 


by means of a warm iron. 


Being a non-conductor, it is not 


affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 


Metal or le 


half-inch diameter 


Tubing 


eather. 


asa duct 





valuable for conveying messages, 
variety of a 
COMPAN 


and sold by their wholesale dealers. 








Its strength is extraordinary; the small 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ib. 
onthe square inch, without bursting. 
may be had i 
The joints ar 


The smaller sizes 
n 100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. 
e easily made. The power which Gutta Percha 
of sound renders it most 
: in lieu of bells. 
rticles manufactured by the GUTTA PERCHA 
Y, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London ; 


Every 


Hompurey Brown, Esq., M.P., Twining Park, Tewkesbury. 
James Cuay, Esq., M.P., 25, Montague Square. 

GeorceE Cuiive, Esq., Sanderstead Court, Croydon. 

SamugeL Wuitrietp Daukes, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place, 
Westminster. 


Stanhing Counsel. 
Henry Davison, Esq., Brick Court, Temple. 


Tuts Company has been established for the purpose of 
affording Compensation in cases of personal injury, and the 
payment of a certain sum in the event of death by Railway 
Accident. 

During the year just closed the following are the par- 
ticulars of the claims that have been made on this Company 
by 37 persons who have sustained injury in travelling by 
Railway. 

No. 1.—A holder of a Periodical Tisket, No. 5,091, met 
with an accident by falling off the platform at Preston, on 
the night of the lst November. Adjusted by a payment of 
Zl. fis. 

No. 2.—A Mail Guard, Insured by a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,584, whilst travelling from Coatbridge to Perth, on 
the 29th November; having occasion to get out at the 
Stirling Station, he slipped between the platform and Post 
Office Van. The injury he sustained prevented him from 
attending to his duties till the 3rd January. Awarded 202. 

No. 3.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,396, 
whilst travelling from Macclesfield to Manchester, on the 
3lst December, was thrown against a gentleman sitting op- 
posite to him, and received a blow on his face, which ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to his business for a few 
days. His claim was settled by the Company paying at his 
request Five Guineas to the Manchester Intirmary, the 
Claimant being himself a medical man 

No. 4.—A Commercial Traveller, and holder of a Peri- 
odical Ticket, No. 16,880, met with an accident at the 
Thirsk Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway, 
whilst about to proceed to Newcastle, on the 24th January. 
The injury consisted of a severe bruise of the thumb, caused 
by a Porter shutting the door of the carriage on his left 
hand, before he could take his seat; the accident obliged 
him, after remaining a week at Newcastle, to return home 
from his journey, which he was unable to resume until 
February Ilth. Awarded 31/. 10s. 

No. 5.—The holder of a First Class Ticket, issued at 
Leicester, January 28th, was a Passenger in the train that 
ran off the rails between Blisworth and Wolverton; he was 
thrown with great violence against another Passenger, and 
the shock unfitted him from attending to business for some 
days. Awarded 14. 14s. 

No.6.—The party in this instance is a Clerk in the 
Travelling Post Office, and the holder of a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,474, and was severely injured, especially in the face 
and eyes, by the collision of the Mail with the Goods’ Train, 
that occurred on the 13th February, near the Abingdon 
Station, on the Caledonian Railway. Awarded 210/. The 
injury to the eyes being feared to be of a permanent cha- 
racter. 

No. 7.—The Holder of a Single Journey Ticket was also 
a Passenger in the same train. The Claimant was about to 
proceed to New York by the Canada, but the injury he 
received prevented him from doing so. Awarded 30/. 

No. 8.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 7,343, was 
injured by the collision between the Passengers’ and Goods’ 
Train in the long Tunnel in the Leeds and Bradford Railway, 
on the 18th February. Awarded 40/. 

No. 9.—A Commercial Traveiler, holder of Periodical 
Ticket No. 16,851, was travelling by the Mail Train, that left 
Newcastle at 4 p.m. onthe 15th March for Manchester, and 
sustained a severe shock by the Engine running off the Line 
near the Victoria Bridge. Awarded 10/. 

No. 10.—A Government Officer and his Wife were Pas- 
sengers b:the Mail Train that lett Durham at half-past four 
o’clock P.m., on 6th May, which ran into an engine in the 
siding, from the points not having been properly set, near 
the Belmont Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway. They were both much hurt by the collision. 
Awarded 351. 

No. 11.—An Engine Driver whilst driving the engine of a 
Goods’ Train on the 25th of May, between Blisworth and 
Wolverton, was thrown beneath the engine, from the train 
coming in collision with a bale of cloth that had just fallen 
on the line from a passing Train ; he was much scalded, and 
otherwise severely injured. Awarded 42/7. 

Claims 12 to 17 

Werc made by parties who were travelling by the Excur- 
sion Train on the 3rd July, from Leek and Macclesfield to 
Liverpool, the weight of which overpowered the breaks on 
entering the station. 





No. 12.—The Claimant, with his Wife and Mother-in- 








RAILWAY PASSENGERS’? ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vic. cap. 40. 


OFFICES: 3, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Direciors. 
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law, from Leck, Second Class passengers, were all bruised. 
Awarded 6/. 

No. 13.—A young woman from Leek, a Third Class Pas- 
senger, had her face hurt. Awarded 2/. 

No. 14.—A man and his wife employed in the manufacture 
of silk, Third Class passengers, were both slightly injured 
by the shock. Awarded 2/. 

No. 15.—A passenger from Macclesfield had insured him- 
self and family, six in number, three of whom received 
some injuries from the concussion. Awarded 5/. 5s. 

No. 16.—A gentleman holding a Periodical Ticket, No. 
§,751, left Macclesfield in the above Train, and was so 
shaken ¢s tc be incapacitated from attending to his business 
for a fev days. Awarded 6/. 

No. 17.—A Second Class passenger from Macclesfield, was 
severely injured about the spine and neck, which still con- 
fines her to her room. 

No. 18 and 19.—These Claims were made by two gentle- 
men, holders of Periodical Tickets, employed in the Railway 
Post Office, and travelling by the Mail Train that left the 
Euston Station on the evening of the 6th July, and ran into 
some waggons of a Goods’ Train, proceeding on the same 
Line, near Harrow. One of them sprained the muscle of 
his back, and the other was thrown against the corr of 
the Post Office, breaking one of his ribs, and being otherwise 
injured. 

Claims No. 17, 18, and 19 are in course of adjustment. 

No. 20.—The Claimant and his wife were Third Class 
passengers by the same Train; he escaped with a few 
bruises, but his wife was much injured. Awarded 15/. 

From the accident that occurred to tie Excursion Train at 
Cowlairs, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, on the \st 
dugust, when Six persons were deprived of their lives, and 
many others injured, the following Claims have arisen :-— 

No. 21.—A farmer from Dubheads, near Crief, was hurt 
about the head and face. Awarded 6/. 

No. 22.—A carpenter from Auchterarder, received a blow 
in the head. Awarded 4/, 

No. 23.—A farmer from Strathallen, was also hurt about 
the head. Awarded 5/. 

No. 24.—A draper from Auchterarder, was injured about 
the thigh and side. Awarded 3/. 3s. 

No. 25.—A man from Auchterarder, was severely bruised 
about the ribs. 

No. 26.—A brother to the above was slightly injured. 
Awarded 2/, 2s. 

No. 27.—A female was bruised, and otherwise internally 
hurt. Awarded 6/. 

No. 28.— Another female was injured about the chest and 
side. Awarded 2/. 2s. 

No. 29.—A man from Auchterarder, was slightly injured. 

No. 30.—A farmer from Tulliebardine, was seriously 
bruised. Awarded 10J. 

Claims 25 and 29 are in course of adjustment. 

In most of the above cases the sum awarded is exclusive 
of the medical expenses incurred by the sufferers, which 
have been defrayed by this Company, in addition to that of 
their own medical officer, who promptly visited the injured 
parties on hearing of the accident. 

The utility of such a Company is demonstrated by these 
eases, and the conviction that the premiums which the Rail- 
way traveller pays are but a small addition to the cost of his 
journeys, and create a fund for the relief of those who from 
time to time suffer by Railway accidents—which no human 
foresight can prevent, will it is hoped secure the public sup- 
port to this Company. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Table for a Single Journey, irrespective of Distance, 
TO INSURE 
£1,000 in a Ist class carriage, at a premium of 3d. 
£500 ina 2nd ditto ditto 2d. 
£200in a 3rd ditto ditto 1d. 

For the convenience of frequent Travellers, the Company 
also issues PERIODICAL TICKETS, to insure 1000/. for 
One Month, at a Premium of 5s.; for Three Months, 10s. ; 
for Six Months, |I6s.: for Twelve Months, 20s.,—with the 
option of Travelling in any Class Carriage,and in any Rail- 
way in the Kingdom. 

These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of most of 
the Railways in England and Scotland, of the Provincial 
Agents of the Company, and at the Company’s Office, 3, Old 
Broad Street, London. 
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INTERMEDIATE PERIODICAL SALE—VALUABLE REVERSION- 
ARY INTERESTS IN £18,188 GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 
Friday, November 15, at 12, in four lots, the REVERSION- 
ARY INTERESTS in THREE-FOURTHS of 1142 
17s. 1d. Consols, #1285 14s. 3d. Three per Cent. Reduced, 
428 11s. 5d. East India Stock, #302 17s. ld. South Sea 
Stock, £72 8s. 6d. Bank Stock, £33 3s. ld. Three-and a- 
Quarter per Cents., and £815 6s. 8d. Consols, now standing 
in the name of the Accountant-General of the Court of 
Chancery, and to which the purchaser will be entitled upon 
the decease of a gentleman now in his 52nd year, liable to 
be reduced in the event of his leaving issue by his present 
or future wife ; the Reversionary Interest in Three-fourths 
of similar Sums of Stock, to which the purchaser will be 
entitled upon the decease of the wife of the above-men- 
tioned gentleman, now in her 56th year, but liable to be 
reduced in the event of her having further issue; the Re- 
versionary Interest in Three-fourths of similar Sums of 
Stock, to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the 
decease of a gentleman, a lunatic, and unmarried, now in 
the 54th year of his age, provided he leaves no issue; and 
the Reversionary Interest in Three-fourths of similar Sums 
of Stock, to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the 
decease of a lady, a lunatic, unmarried, now in the 50th 
year of her age, provided she leaves no issue; provided also 
there be issue then living of the marriage of the said gen- 
tleman, aged 52, and his present wife. Particulars may be 
had of Messrs. Tilson, Squance, Clarke, and Morice, solici- 
tors, 29, Coleman Street; of Mr. Sampson Samuel, solicitor, 
26, New Broad Street; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttle- 
worth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 








PeERtopicaL SALES FOR 1850, (ESTABLISHED IN 1803,) oF RE- 
versions, Lire INTERESTS, ANNU(TIES, PoLIctes OF Assur- 
ANCE, ADvowsons, NEXT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES 
IN Lieu OF Trruss, Post Osrr Bonps, TonTiINEs, DEBEN- 
TURES, GrouND Rents, Improved Rents, SHARES IN 
Docks, CANALs, Mines, RAILWAYS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AND ALL Pustic UNDERTAKINGS, 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS’ respectfully inform the public that upwards 
of 41 years’ experience having proved the classification of 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and conve- 
nient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL SALES of REVER- 
SIONARY INTERESTS, policies of insurance, tontines, 
debentures, advowsons, next presentations, and securities 
dependent upon human life, shares in docks, canals, mines, 
railways, and all public undertakings, will be continued 
throughout 1850, as follows:—Friday, December 6. Par- 
ticulars may be had, ten days previous to the sale, at the 
Mart ; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PERIODICAL SALE: ESTABLISHED 1803. 


N ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 

SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
on Friday, December’ 6, at 12, the ABSOLUTE RE- 
VERSION to TWO-SIXTHS of £1090 Consols, stand- 
ing in the names of highly respectable Trustees, to which 
the purchaser wiil be entitled upon the decease of a lady 
now aged 77; asimilar Reversion to Two-sixths of £600 
like Stock, to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the 
decease of 2 gentleman now aged 48; anda Policy for #300, 
effected with the Preserver Life Assurance Office, September 
26, 1844, on the life of a gentleman now in the 33rd year of 
his age, absolutely payable in September, 1858, should the 
assurer be then living, or upon his decease, should that 
happen prior to the said September. Particulars may be 
had of Messrs. Lacy and Bridges, Solicitors, King’s Arms- 
yard; at the Mart; and of Messrs, Shuttleworth and Sons, 
28, Poultry. 





PeriopicaL SALE: EsTABLisitep 1803. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 
Friday, December 6, at 12, the REVERSION to £1800, 
Three per Cent. Consols, standing in the names of very 
respectable Trustees, and receivable in the event of a gentle- 
man, aged 28, surviving a lady now aged 69; and a Policy 
of Assurance for #450, effected in the Clerical and Medical 
Life Assurance Office, on the life of 28 against 69. Parti- 
culars may be had of Mr. F. Harrison, Solicitor, 6, Blooms- 
bury Square; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and 
Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PERIODICAL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803, 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday, December 6, at 12, the ABSOLUTE 
REVERSION to £1750 15s. 6d., Three per Cent. Consols, 
part of a larger sum, standing in the names of highly re- 
spectable Trustees, and to which the purchaser will be 
entitled upon the death of a lady now 75 years of age. Par- 
ticulars may be had of Messrs. Hollingsworth, Tyerman, 
and Johnston, Solicitors, 24, Gresham Street; at the Mart; 
snd of Messrs, Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry, 





PALL MALL—PLEASING COLLECTION OF PICTURES—CARVED 
FRENCH AND VENETIAN FRAMES. 
MESSRS. FOSTER and SON will 

SELL by AUCTION at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, 
on Wednesday, 13th November, at One precisely, a pleasing 
Collection of Italian, Dutch, Flemish, French, and English 
Pictures, well chosen for subjects, and including specimens 
of the Works of 


S. Rosa, K. du Jardin, Canaletti, 
Ruysdael, P. Neefs, Weenix, 
Berchem, Bellini, Wouvermans, 
Momers, Garafalo, Dobson. 


Also some fifty carved French frames fresh in gold. 
On view two days prior, and Catalogues had at the Offices, 
54, Pall Mall. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
OTICE is hereby given to the Mem- 


bers and Students, that Joseph Henry Green, Esq., 
the Professor of Anatomy, will deliver his first LECTURE 
on Monday evening next, the Lith instant, at Eight o’clock, 
and his succeeding Lectures on the three following Mondays, 
Thursday the 12th, and Monday the 16th of December. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


R EEVE and NICHOLS, PRINTERS 
Y and LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description 
of work connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects 
in Natural History, Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, &c., lithographed from nature or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, and 
printed in black or colours. Landscapes, Views, Portraits, 
&c., completed for publication with artistic correctness 
from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one or 
more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method 
adopted in Germany, and printed with an effect little infe- 
rior to Steel. 

N.B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography on the 
most reasonable scale. 

5, Heatheock Court, Strand. 











Publications, 





Now complete, in 4to, 11 Plates and Map, price £1 5s. 
\ NTIQUITES HELLENIQUES; ou, 
fl Répertoire Inscriptions et d’autres Antiquités 
découvertes depuis Vaffranchissement de la Gréce. Par 
A. R. RanGase, Conseiller au Ministére de l’Intérieur, &c. 
Published at Athénes in 1842-48. 
Bartues and Lowett, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, London. 


NEW WORK ON NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
In small 8vo, price 5s. 
K LEMENTS of NATURAL THEO- 
4 LOGY. By James Beaven, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, Toronto. 
Rrivincrons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A HELP to CATECHISING. New Edition, 2s. 
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Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 
(; LIMMERINGS in the DARK; or, 
Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time. By F. 
SoMNER MERRYWEATUER. 
Also, by the same Author, 
BIBLIOMANIA: or, The Love of Books in 
the Middle Ages. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SimpkKin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





ANGELA. 
Just published, with a Frontispiece, Foolscap 8vo, 
bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NGELA. By the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” &c. &c., forming the new volume of 
Colburn’s Standard Novels. 
London; W1tt1aM Tece and Co., 85, Queen Street, 


seven doors from Cheapside. 





IRISH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR 1849, 


ACARLA EXCIDIUM; or the 
DESTRUCTION of CYPRUS; being a Secret 
History of the War of the Revolution in Ireland. By Col. 
Cuarurs O’Ketty. Edited by Joun Connenws 0'Cai, 
LAGHAN, Esq. * 
FOR 1850. 

ACTS of ARCHBISHOP CALTON in his VIgr. 
TATION of the DIOCESE of DERRY, a.d. 1397, Editeg 
and presented to the Society, by the Rey, Witty 
Reeves, D.D. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members 
of the Society, are requested to forward their names to the 
Secretary, Rev. Dr. Todd, Trinity College, Dublin. Lite. 
rary Societies and Public Libraries may secure the Society's 
publications, by causing their librarian, or any cther officer. 
to become amember in their name. Perfect sets of the 
publications of the Society can still be procured by mem. 
bers. Subscriptions received by the Treasurer, Aquila 
Smith, Esq., M.D., 121, Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, 

Just published, Seventh Edition, 12mo, 3s, 6d 
Kms EDWARD THE SIXTH#’S 
i LATIN GRAMMAR, for Use of Schools, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is Published, 
AGSTERS NEW BLANK. 
PAGED BIBLE, for Manuscript Criticisms, Re. 
flections, Notes, Registration of Sermons, &c. 

An Edition of the Scriptures elegantly printed upon writ- 
ing paper, with the alternate pages lett blank, and neatly 
ruled with blue lines; with Index, &c. 

In tiexible Turkey morocco, plain, 35s.; cloth, 25s, 
SamveEt Bacsrer and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, London, 


COMPENDIUM OF DOMESTIC 

MEDICINE, and COMPANION TO THE MEDI- 
CINE CHEST. By Jonn Savory, Member of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company. Third Edition. Comprising plain diree- 
tions for the employment of Medicines, with the properties 
and doses, and brief descriptions of the symptoms and treat- 
ment of Diseases, and of Disorders incidental to Infantsand 
Children, also a selection of the most eflicacious Preserip- 
tions, and various Mechanical Auxiliaries to Medicine, 

Joan Cuurcubt, Princes Street, Soho. 








This day, smill 8vo, price Is. Gd. 


HE SUMBIJL: A new Asiatic 


Remedy of great pover against Nervous Disorders, 
Spasms of the Stomach, Crimp, Hysterical Affections, Para- 
lysis of the Limbs, and Ebilepsy; with an account of its 
Physieal, Chemical, and Maicinal Characters, and specific 
property of checking the yrogress of Collapse-Cholera, as 
first ascertained in Russia By A. B. GranviLte, MD. 
F.R.S. 

London: Jonn Cuvuncrint, Princes Street, Soho. 





Now ready, price in cloth, 5s., 
cE 4g r aT ‘ og 
ie DEX to TYTLER’S HISTORY of 
SCOTLAND, First Epirtroy, in 9 vols. 8vo; also, 

INDEX to the Srconp Eprrton, in 9 vols. 12mo; and 

INDEX to the Tuixp Epitr1on, in 7 vols. 8vo. , 

These Indexes have been long in preparation, involving 
much Jabour and expense. They do not refer to Marrens 
only ; but also to Names of Persons and Puaces, wherever 
these occur in the History. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh, and Lonoman and Co., 
London. Of whom may be had, the Seconp Epition of the 
History, now reduced to #2 5s.; and the Tuup Eprtos, 
reduced from £4 4s. to #2 12s, 6d. 








This day is published, price Is. 6d. 


TOTICE of AN UNPUBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPT of HARVEY. By G.E. Packt, 
M.D., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, and Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: LoncMAN, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 
Cambridge: J. DEIGHTON. 


“FERR LABITZKY.—The extraordi- 


4 nary sensation created by the charming and melo- 
dious musie of this popular composer, now the great poser 
in Germany in all that pertains to dance music, has prove' 
how great is the admiration in this country for the better 
class of this style of music; his Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, 
and Galops are no less remarkable for their exquisite 
melody and sparkling brilliancy than for their musician-like 
qualities, and place him far above all other composers 0 
light music. ‘ 

“Mess . Cocks and Co., the publishers of L: itzky’sMue®, 
particularly invite the attention of the mus public Kf t . 
Herbstblumen, Berliner, Tony, and Orientalen Wa —_ 
The Californian, Tritonen, and Glocken Galops, and the 
Charlotten and Louisen Polkas. - 

London: R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Streets 
and at all the Libraries and Musicsellers, 
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Just published, price Is. 


t bere ART of CONVERSATION ; 


A Lecture addressed to the Young, delivered before 
the Members of the Mechanics’ Institute, Launceston, Van 
Diemen’s Land, May 18th, 1849. By WILLIAM HENTY. 


London: Orcer and Meryon, 174, Fenchurch Street. 





Just published, price 3s., cloth boards, 12mo, 


pe HINTS ON VENTILA- 


TION, explanatory of its leading principles, and 
designed to facilitate their application to all kinds of Build- 
ings. Containing also practical information on the use of 
Gas for this purpose. By W. Wacken, Engineer. 

London: Simpxtn, MarsHatr, and Co, Manchester: 
Parkes, Market Street; Tuomson, Market Strect; and all 
booksellers. 





Now complete, in 2 small volumes, price 11s. 


pees: or, OUTLINES of a NEW 
SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. By A.C. G. Jonert, 
Author of the “ Philosophy of Geology,” &c. 

“Short, clever, and logical.”— A. Sedgwick’s Discourse on 
the Studies of the University, 5th Edition. 


London: SrmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, in 2 vols., feap. 8vo, price 15s., the 


POETICAL WORKS of MOSCHUS. 


“The writer has chosen the only wise and true course. 
.... His sympathies are warm and genial, his temperament 
poetical, and his cultivated mind equal to aught that is 
pleasing and acceptable.”—Literary Gazette. 

“We must express our hope that the author will appear 
before the public with renewed claims on our admiration. 
.... We cordially recommend the work to our readers, con- 
fident that it bears intrinsic marks of a more than ordinary 
poetical talent, and that profitable and entertaining reading 
for many a leisure hour may be culled from ‘ts varied pages.” 
—King’s College Magazine. 


London: SimpKIN, MarsnAtt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


i ISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS of 


J SCOTLAND and PRINCESSES of ENGLAND, 
VOLUME the FIRST, is NOW PUBLISHED, and may be 
had of ail Booksellers, price 10s. 6¢. 


Witt1aM Buackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 








DEAN AND SON, 
35, THREADNEEDLE ‘STREET, LONDON, 
Will publish in November : 
MISS CORNER’S HISTORY OF 


GREECE; from accepted maern, English, and foreign 
authorities ; such as Grote, Thiilwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&e. &e. Questions will be attathed to each chapter, and 
the plan and style adopted wlich has met with so much 
success in her History of Rome. 


THE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. By 
Miss Conner. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges,—24 pages of 
plates. Suitable for a present. 


SILVER BLOSSOMS; to produce 
Gowen Fruit. 8 pagesof Illustrations, 2s. 6d. fancy green 
cloth, gilt side, back and edges. By the Author of “ Spring 
Flowers and Summer Blossoms.” 


Also, by same Author, 


CHRISTMAS BERRIES; 


Youne and Goop. 8 pages of Illustrations. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 
SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations; 
Price 1s, paper cover; 1s. Gd. cloth, By ANNA Mania 
SaRcEANT. After the same style and manner as Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 


PLEASANT TALES FOR LITTLE 


PEOPLE. With above 80 Illustrations; 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt 
edges, sides and back. é ee 


A SERIES of THIRTEEN NEW 
SIXPENNY LARGE COLOURED PICTURE NURSERY 
OKs, same size and style as the Grandma and Grandpa 
Easy’s, entitled COUSIN HONEYCOMB'S. 
A SERIES of THIRTEEN SCRIP- 
TURAL PRINTS—19s, the set coloured. A list on appli- 


for the 


Tendon; Tuomas Dean and Sox, Threadneedle Street ; 
and by order of all Booksellers, 





DEAN AND SON, 
85, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN, 


ENTITLED 


PLEASANT TALES for LITTLE 


PEOPLE; elegantly embellished with numerous En- 
gravings, and done up in coloured fancy covers, Gd. each. 


SQUIRE GRAY’S FRUIT FEAST; 


with an account of how he entertained all his Young 
Friends; and some of the Pretty Tales that he gave to 
them as Prizes. With 14 elegant Engravings. 


ANNE and JANE; or, Good Advice 


and Good Example: a Tale for Young Children. By 
Miss J. 8. 15 Engravings. 


SUNSHINE and TWILIGHT; or, the 
Prosperity and Adversity of Two Cousins; exhibiting 
the reward of Amiable Manners and Conduct. 15 
Elegant Engravings. 


MIRTHFUL MOMENTS ; or, How to 
Enjoy Holidays: a Collection of Mirthful and Pleasing 
Games and Forfeits; with Plain Directions for Playing 
at each Game, and how to “ Cry the Forfeits.” 


TROUBLES ARISING from BEING 
TOO LATE; or, the Quick and the Slow Sisters. 
Many elegant Engravings. 


A PRINCE in SEARCH of a WIFE; 
or, Rosette and the Fairy: a Trial of Charity, With 
15 elegant Engravings, 





And Seven, 


EASY and INTERESTING 
TORIES, for very Little Folks. By Miss Corner. 
Each embellished with Four Pages of elegantly tinted 
Illustrations. Price 6d. each. 


THE ANCIENT BRITONS ; Describ- 
ing their Manners and Customs; and how they were 
conauered, and Britain was governed by the Romans. 
In easy language for Young Children. 6d. 


THE CONQUEST of the ROMANS 
and BRITONS by the SAXONS; and an interesting 
Account of the Saxon Heptarchy, or the Seven Saxon 
Kingdoms in England at one time. 6d. stitched. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ALFRED 
the GREAT: an interesting Narrative, in easy lan- 
guage, for Young Chiidren. 6d. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST; and the 


manner in which the People of England lived during 
the Reign of William the Conquerer. An interesting 
Narrative, in easy language. 6d. stitched. 


AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE 
of the HISTORY and the MANNERS and CONDI- 
TION of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND in the MIDDLE 
AGES, Im easy language, for Young Children. 6d. 


AN INTERESTING DESCRIPTION 
of ENGLAND in the SIXTEENTH and SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURIES; showing the CONDITION 
of the PEOPLE, and how they lived and dressed during 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, to the death of Wil- 
liam the Third. 6d. 


AN INTERESTING DESCRIPTION 
of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH and NINE- 
TEENT CENTURIES; showing the CONDITION 
of the PEOPLE, their modes of life, and how they lived 
and lressed from the Reign of James the Second, to 
that Sf Queen Victoria. 6d. 


—_—_——- 


DkAN AND SoN, 35, Threadneedle Street. 


HIS- 





Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


(CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S FRENCH 
J 


REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
“In general the most accurate and judicious, as well as 


amusing, History of the Revolution we have yet seen.”— 
| Quarterly Review, 


“One of the most interesting and important works that 


| has of late issued from the press.” — Morning lost. 


ReEvVE and Benuam, 5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


OLIVE: A NOVEL. 


By the Author of “ The Ogilvies.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
(MISS BARRETT.) 

Uniform with the New Edition of Robert Browning's 
Poetical Works. 

In 2 thick vols. foolscap 8vo, 16s. 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 
Vol. IV., completing the Work. 
With a Portrait of the Duchessof Monmouth and Buccleuch. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, M.A. 


SEETCHES BY BOZ. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece by Georce CRUIKSHANK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
This volume completes the cheap re-issue of Mr, DICKENs’ 
Works. 
London: CuarMAn and HALL, 186, Strand. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BCOKS—NEARLY READY, 





HEATH’S KEEPSAKE. 
KEEPSAKE for 1851. Edited by 
Miss Power, (Lady Blessington’s Niece.) ‘The Plates 
engraved under the superintendence of Mr. FREDERICK 
Heatu. 2ls.; India proofs, 52s. 6d. 


It. 

COURT ALBUM for 1851. Fourteen 
Portraits of the young Female Aristocracy, from Drawings 
by Joun Hayver ; with Historical and Biographical Notices. 
4to, 2ls.; beautifully coloured, 42s. 


Il. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS of ENG- 
LAND. ‘Twenty Etchings of their most characteristic 
Works. By Louis Marvy; with short Notices by W. M. 
Tnackxeray. Imperial 4to, 31s. 6d.; coloured plates, 
52s. 6d. 

Iv. 
CHRISTMAS with the POETS: a 


Collection of English Poetry relating to the Festival of 
Christmas. Illustrated by Breger Foster, and embellished 
with Gold Borders and Initial Letters. 8vo, 25s. beautifully 
bound. 

London: David Bocce, Fleet Street. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANAC. 


Now ready, with large coloured Frontispiece, and numerous 
other Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


TMHE COMIC ALMANAC AND 
DIARY for 1851. Edited by Henry Mayuew, 
Author of “ The Greatest Plague of Life ;” and illustrated 
by Groncr CRUIKSHANK. 
London: Davip Bocug, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers, 


Tits ALMANACS for 1851. 


MINIATURE ALMANAG, size 14 by 2} 

inches . ° ° ° ° ° . Sixpence. 
MINIATURE ALMANAG, in roan tuck One Shilling. 
POCK ALMANAC, in cloth . Ninepence. 
POCK ALMANAC, in roan tuck . Eighteenpence. 
BOGUE’S POCKET DIARY, in cloth, 

6d.; roan tuck ‘ ° ° ° . Eighteenpence. 
BIJOU ALMANAC (the smallest pub- ; 

lished) . «© «© «© +  «  « One Shilling. 


Davip Boscve, Fleet Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





NEW WORKS. 





1 
ALARIC WATTS’S POETRY AND 
PAINTING.—LYRICS of the HEART, and OTHER 
POEMS. With Forty Line Engravings; printed and 
embellished uniformly with Rogers’s “Italy” and 
“Poems.” Square crown 8vo, 


*,* This Work, so long in preparation, will 
be published in a few days. 


n. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRE. 
SPONDENCE, Edited by his Son, the Rev C. C. 
Sovruer, M.A. With Portraits and Landscape Illus- 
trations. 6 vols. post 8vo, 63s. 


*,* The Sixth and concluding Volume, 
price 10s. 6d., is now ready. 


m1. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. By “The 
Spectator.” With Notes, &c., by W. H. Witts; and 
Twelve tine Wood Engravings from designs by Frepe- 
RICK TAYLER. Crown 8yvo, 15s.; morocco, by Hayday, 
27s. 

“The idea of this little book is an extremely happy one... . 

The collected Coverley papers may take their place beside ‘Thc 

Vicar of Wakefield;’ and we know no higher praise.” Examiner, 


Iv. 

POEMS, LEGENDARY AND HISTORI. 
CAL. By E. A Freeman, M.A., late Fellow, and the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, 8.C.L., Scholar of Trinity Gollege, 
Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 


Vv. 

The Rev. Dr. S. T. BLOOMFIELD’S 
ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS, CRITICAL, PHI- 
LOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY, on the NEW 
TESTAMENT: being a Supplemental Volume to his 
larger Edition of the Greek Testament, with English 

_ Notes, s¥o, Js. 


vr. 

THOUGHTS ON BEING, suggested by 
MEDIT A’HON upon the INFINITE, the IMMATE- 
BAL, any the ETERNAL. By Epwarp S#ix.iey 

pauper, 10s. 6d. 


vit. 

HEALTA, DISEASE, AND REMEDY. 
By [r. Gaonce Moone, Author of “ The Power of the 
Soul over the Body,” ‘‘ The Use of the Body in relation 
= = Mina,” and “ Man and his Motives.” Post 8vo, 

3. bd. 
vu. 


Dr. PERETRA’S ELEMENTS OF MATE- 
RIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Vol. If. Part I. containing a considerable 
portion of the Vegetable Materia Medica; with a Piate 
and numerous Woodcuts. svo, 17s. 


Tx. 

THE HUNTING-FIELD. By Harry 
Hreover, Author of “Stable-Talk and Table-Talk,” 
“The Pocket and the Stud,” &c. With Two Plates, 
ln Right Sort,” and “The Wrong Sort.” Feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


x. 

VILLA VEROCCHIO; or, the YOUTH 
of LEONARDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late 
Diana Louisa MacDONAaLD. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

“Love, youthful enthusiasm, admiration for art, and resignation 
to disappointments and affiictions, form the clements of the story.” 
Atias. 


xi. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY 
BOOK. By Miss Jutta Corner, Author of “ Questions 
on the History of Europe,” &c. Feap. 8vo, with Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. 

(On Thursday next. 


xIt. 
GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 


FIRST BOOK of HISTORY—ENGLAND. 
Complete in Two Parts. Forming the First Work of a 
New School Series, edited by the Rev, G. R. GLete, 
M.A. Inspector-General of Military Schools. In Two 
Parts, 18mo, price One Shilling each. 

Other Works in preparation. 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. SACRED HISTORY. 
BRITISH INDIA. Pe eed OF FRANCE. 


*,* The ee of “ Gleig’s School Series” may be had on 
application to . Longman and Co., and of all Booksellers. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND Lonamans. 











MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 





MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous Engravings, Map, &c. 
A YEAR ON THE 
PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 


By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 





In Three Vols. post 8vo, 


THE DUCHESS; 
OR, WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN’S HATE. 


In Two Vols. post 8vo, 
MEMOIRS OF ENGLAND, 
From tHE PROTECTORATE or OLIVER CROMWELL 10 1672. 
By THOMAS RUGGE, Esq. 


Now first printed from the Original MS. in the British 
Museum. With Introduction and Notes. 


A New and Library Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, 
THE REIGN OF 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 


In 2 vols. post Svo, with Illustrations, 


LIFE, SCENEBY, AND CUSTOMS, 
IN SIERRA LEONE AND THE GAMBIA. 
Written on the Spot from Personal Observations. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS EYRE POOLE, D.D., 
Formerly of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and Colonial and 
ss Garrison Chaplain of Sierra Leone. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


MEMOIRS 0F THE QUEENS OF SPAIN, 
By ANITA GEORGE. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by Miss Parpog. 


New Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, of 
HORACE WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, 

By Sin DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 
LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; 
OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES, 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of “ Sir Edward Graham,” “ Jane Bouverie,” “ The 
Journey of Life,” “* The Business of Life.” 


“ Improve the present hour, for all beside 
Is a mere feather in a torrents tide.” 


In 2 vols. small 8vo, 


OLD TIMES AND PASTIMES. 


In Imperial 8vo, with splendid Illustrations, price 8s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH ANNUAL. 


A New Edition of “‘ The Picturesque Antiquities of Spain.” 
By NATHANIEL A. WELLS, Esq. 


In 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, a new and cheaper 
Edition, price 10s. 6d., of 


WAYSIDE PICTURES 
IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND 
By Rosert Bett, Esq., Author of “‘ The Ladder of Gold.” 


RicHarD BentLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


# 


g 





——<—< 


HR. MURRAY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


I. 

THE DEFENCELESS STATE oF 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir F. B. Heap, Bar, 
Post 8vo. 12s. (Ready.) 


I. 

THE COURTS OF LONDON ANp 
VIENNA at the end of the 17th Century. ing 
Extracts from the Correspondence of LORD LEXING. 
TON, British Minister at Vienna, 1694-1698. Edited by 
the Hon. H. ManneEas SuTron. 8vo, 


lt. 


MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 


1848 9. Translated from the German. By the Ean 
OF ELLESMERE. Post 8vo. 


Iv. 

NAVAL GUNNERY, with detailed De. 
scriptions and Explanations of the New Guns intro. 
duced since the War in 1813. By Lieut.-General gir 
Howarpd Doveéras, Bart. Third Edition. 8vo, 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; Third and 


last Volume. Translated from the German. By Cd, 
and Mrs. SaBINE. Post 8vo. 


VI. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 

GEOLOGY ; or, The ANcrent Cuances of the Banta 

and its Ina#aBITaNnTs. By Sir Cuarces LyYExt, F.RS, 

Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Woodcuts, 1 vol. 

8vo. ‘ 
vu. 


ENGLAND AS IT IS: Political, Social, 


and Industrial, in the 19th Cgntury. 2 vols. Post $v. 
VIII. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. Its 
Introduction and Progress under the Portuguese, Duteh, 
British, and Ameriean Missions. By Sir James Eum- 
80N TENNENT’ Woodcuts. 8vo. 


1x. 

THE PALACE® OF NINEVEH AND 

PERSEPOLIS RESTORED, being an attempt to 

explain the Architectire of the Ancient Buildings now 

remaining in Assyria and Persia. By James Fercus- 
son, Esq. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


x. 

LIFE of THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 

With Personal Reminscences. By Mrs. Bray. Wood- 
cuts, 4to. $ 


xi. 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK of ITALIAN 
PAINTING. Edited by C. L. EASTLAKE, B.A. 
President of the Royl Academy. Second Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

xi. 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
of Biocrapny, Mytuorocy, and Grocrapay, for 
Youxcer Stupents. By Wriuiax Sara, LLD. 
l vol. 8vo. 2ls. (Ready.) 

XUt, 


SALMONIA; or, DAYS OF FLY- 
FISHING. By Sir Humpury Davy. New Edition. 
With Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 

xIv. 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; or, 
Tue Last Days or A Poitosoprer. By Sir Humpuat 
Davy. New Edition. With Woodcuts. Fcap. $v0 


xv. 
SPECIMENS of the TABLE-TALK of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Twenty-Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


xvi. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
founded upon Principles of Economy and er 
Knowledge, and adapted for the Use of Private Famii ~ 
By Mrs. Runpett. A New Edition, most thoroughly 
corrected and much enlarged. By A Lavy. Wi 
very many Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 
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